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OF BOOKS: 


We are established general Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for 
Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book-size 
collections for Contemporary Poets 
Series)—you are cordially invited 
to submit it, with the complete cer- 
tainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course 
free. Write first if you prefer. 


If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished ‘promptly: and adequately. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. A 
370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE WRITERS: CONFERENCE 


MILE HIGH 
IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


Three Weeks--July 21 to August 8 


LEADERS 
Poetry - Edward Davison, Director 
Novel -Hudson Strode 
Children’s Books ; Louise Seaman 
Harry Shaw 
¥ also ; 


Mari Sandoz, Witter Bynner 


SEPARATE WORKSHOP GROUPS 
Individual Conferences with the Leaders—Manu- 
script Bureau opens July 7 for preliminary read- 
ings—Qutstanding ,work will be recommended 
to national publishers and editors — Auditors 
(non-writers) may attend. 


For full details write to 


Writers’ Conference, Room 50 Arts, 
Boulder, Colorado 
THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


IN WRITING 


Success in writing may be largely 
——-e a matter of psychological condition- 
ing. The Author & Journalist way, through 
David Raffelock’s personal course, PRAC- 
TICAL FICTION WRITING, enables you to 
progress steadily and definitely to your goal 
of writing salable stories. You learn to rec- 
ognize story material, to construct it solidly 
so that it will be entertaining and market- 


ble. 
"OUTSTANDING RECORD 


A. & J. training is responsible for students’ 
sales to almost every magazine published. 
A. & J. students sell their work, for they are 
trained to sell. Learn today about this pro- 
fessional training that is highly recommend- 
ed by leading editors and authors. 


FREE STORY REPORT 


We will gladly send you complete informa- 
tion about the course and our’ important 
booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” free. 
Write us promptly and we will send you a 
free coupon for a manuscript report. No ob- 
ligation to you. 


A. & J. SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me your booklet and all informa- 
tion about your course. And include the free 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Prize Contests pay rich rewards! My Students 
are winning! Their 1940 Major Prizes included 
9 $5,000 Prizes. Their 1941 Major Prizes in- 
clude 10 of the first 13 Nash Cars to be 
awarded in the Old Dutch Cleanser Limerick 
Contest. 


You, too, can win! My PERSONAL COACH- 
ING COURSE IN CONTEST TECHNIQUE 
will bring you the Secrets of Winning that are 
winning for America’s biggest Winners. 


FREE HELP! 


I'll help you win, without cost or obligation. 
A penny postal will bring you a gift copy of 
my newest “CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST 
BULLETIN” containing a CONTEST CAL- 
ENDAR of current prize offers, the finest win- 
ning help procurable for the big $27,500 Palm- 
olive Soap Contest, and over 100 WINNING 
ENTRIES in recent contests. 


Write NOW! Simply ask 
for “the free Bulletin.” 


coupon. AJ-May, ’41. : 
WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 

ae Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 

ADDRESS Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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Millie Breece 
To New Writers: 


and recommend your salable scripts 
to actively buying editors. If a sto 

is unsalable, I tell you why in full 
detail; if revision will 


ecific market to rewrite. I will 


work. Until I sell $1,000 worth of 
your work, the above professional 
guidance costs $1 per thousand words 
on manuscripts up to 5,000; 
scripts to 11, 


each additional thousand. Special 

rates on novelets and novels. on Canadian, 
lf you want to know more about 

my work, ask for my booklet, ‘‘Prac- 


ket news letter. ing rates. 


on 

pts 5 000 my fee is $5 count on my regular commission 
for the first 5,000 words and 75c for basis of 10% on American, 15% 
20% on foreign 
sales. If you sold $500 worth 
within the last year, I will han- 
tical Literary Help,” and latest mar- dle your work at one-half read- 


"9 could have saved S50 much wadsted time...” 


So says Millie Breece, one of the seven new writers whose first sales I made in 
March. “Had I realized what you could do for me, I would have gone to you long 
ago and saved myself so much wasted time and effort! But it was only after I found 
myself in a story-writing fog that I went to you for help. Your sheer wizardry in 
analyzing my shortcomings and showing me what to do have resulted in your sale of 
three of my stories within the last fifteen days .. . 


” 


Why wait until you are discouraged? Let me prove now what 
I will honestly appraise your work = professional advice, coaching, criticism and sales management can 
do for you. My eighteen years’ experience in developing new and 


make it sal- Paftially arrived writers into leading names in every literary field 
able, I explain how and for which is at your service. 


so analyze your abilities and sug- 
gest markets for which you should To Selling Writers: 1£ you are anxious to increase your sales, get 


into a wider, better paying range of magazines, 


perhaps to hit the big time slicks—write me about yourself in detail and 
let's ‘‘talk it over.” 


If you sold $1,000 worth to magazines within the 


August Lenniger 


Literary Agent 
56 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 


last year, I will handle your ac- 


LITERARY AGENT 
after twenty years in New York is now estab- 
lished in San Francisco. Books, short stories, 
articles, and verse criticised and marketed. 
Send for circular 
SAN FRANCISCO 


535 GEARY STREET 


WRITERS SELL YOUR SCRIPTS 


Take advantage of the Authors’ Service rendered by 
Consolidated Radio Artists, Inc., whose clients require 
material for Radio, Stage, Screen, Television, and Pub- 
lications. Small analysis fee. 
Address— B. C. ANTHONY 

Consolidated Radio Artists, Inc. 

333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
(OFFICES) New York Chicago Hollywood San Francisco 


NEW LOW PRICES 
FOR UZZELL HELP 


x * 


Residence in Oklahoma makes possible 
reductions in my services to writers. Here 
are the best prices I’ve been able to make 
to you throughout my entire 20 years of 
working with writers: 

First, the famous “Foundations of Fiction 
Writing” given by correspondence through 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, now only $35 
—or $40 if you want to pay in four con- 
venient instalments. Write me for full in- 
formation. 

Second, full manuscript criticism, involv- 
ing editorial appraisal, technical analysis, 
collaborative and constructive suggestions— 
and, if the job warrants it—sales assistance, 
for $4.16 a month—$25 for six criticisms— 
one a month—payable in advance. |’ll be 
glad to answer any questions. 


x 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Associate Professor of English in Charge of 
Creative Writing 


Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


ADJECTIVE-FINDER 


VERB-FINDER | 
_ADVERB-FINDER 


Fifteen years ago the man who conceived 
this book began collecting better-than-aver- 
age adjectives which attracted his attention. 
When the number he had gathered reached 
over 50,000 he assigned a trained group of 
readers to search the works both of old 
masters and the better writers of modern 
times for additional forceful adjectives. 


These words were collated with the nouns 
which they modify into this easy reference 
treasury of the world’s choicest adjectives. 
This epoch-making word book should be 
part of your library for easy reference 
whenever you cannot find just the right 
word to express your thought. 


NOTE: A companion volume is the equal- 
ly valuable VERB FINDER. Thousands 
have already become adept in the use of 
dynamic verbs with the assistance of this 
extraordinary book. The Boston Evening 
Transcript has termed it “INGENIOUS 
AND THOROUGHLY WORKABLE.” 
ADJECTIVE-FINDER (439 pages) ...... $2.50 
VERB-FINDER (512 pages) .............. 2.50 
ADVERB-FINDER (148 pages) _......... 1.50 


ALL THREE POSTPAID $5.90 


RODALE PRESS 


Emmaus, Pa. 


Dept. A-5, 


bee 
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LETTERS 


Farm Writer’s Story 


A, & 3.2 

I once wrote to Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart—and she was 
quite tickled to hear from a 
farmer. So I hope you—be- 
ing also writers—may be a 
bit tickled, too. 

My business is farming, 
the dairy variety, 190 acres 
of land and 60 head of cat- 
tle. My brother and I take 
care of this work ourselves, 
so there is little question 
that we can be classed as 
dirt farmers. Before you 
order me out of your writers’ magazine, however, 
let me state my claim to being something of a 
writer, too. My earliest check came when I was 
12 years old, when I won a dollar in a child’s con- 
test in a daily paper. As gther work permitted, 
the editor’s checks have been coming intermit- 
tently ever since. I am now 45. 

At one time or another, I have contributed to 
most of the smaller farm papers and magazines, 
whose rates admittedly are nominal, but for the 
last six years I have been a monthly contributor 
to what I believe is the top-notch farm magazine 
of our land. Its rates compare favorably’ with A-1 
smooth sheets in any other field. It pays 6c a 
word, and my monthly returns have ranged from 
$18 to $200. When you consider the word range, 
300 to 3000, this is nice money from an under- 
worked field. I assure you that not all my offer- 
ings are accepted, yet I have had at least one 
item in this magazine 70% of the time during 
the 6-year period. 

I write of the things I know and observe that 
have a pressing connection with farm situations 
and problems. I live in Waukesha County—famed 
for its dairying. Since I am the only contributor 
from this county (to this particular magazine), 
I rate as something of an authority on dairy ques- 
tions. But I have been paid for many sheep arti- 
cles. Frankly, I have never raised a lamb, but I 
have studied the methods of those who have, and 
there have been no complaints from readers or 
editors. 

There are other farm magazines whose rates, 
though lower, are still good. Occasionally, when 
the best-paying publication rejects an article, one 
of these lesser magazines will take it and pay an 
acceptable price. That eliminates wasted effort. 

For the past year I have owned a camera. I 
am beginning to find it very helpful in my pub- 
lication work. I have just sold six of my own 
photos, accompanied by 900 words of explanation, 
for $50. That pays for the camera just 2% times. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Founded, 1916, by Willard E. Hawkins 


Published Monthly at 
1837 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado 
1 4 

John T. and Margaret A. Bartlett, Editors 
and Publishers 

David Raffelock, Associate Editor 

Student Writer Dept., Conducted by Willard E. Hawkins 


Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1916, at the 
Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the act of 
March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1941, by The Author G&G 
et irate Co. All rights reserved. Printed in 
the 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $2 per year, in advance; 


Canada and Foreign, $2.50. Single copies, 20c. Adver- 
tising rates furnished on request. 
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The Author & Journalist 


Article and photos covered various stages in the 
construction of a barn we built last summer. The 
pictures told a progressive story. 

I don’t write this letter to publicize my writ- 
ing exploits, which are easily exceeded by many 
of your readers. No one who looks on authorship 
as a profession will be satisfied with the cash re- 
turns possible from farm-experience articles. It 
takes too long to get the experience! Moderate ex- 
tra cash plus “touch” with what might be called 
the “office side of farming’? are my compensa- 
tions. 

There are larger rewards than these for the 
full-time journalist who, farm-reared, understand- 
ing and sympathizing with farm people, spends 
his life in their midst while clothing with rom- 
ance, adventure and simple grandeur the oft-un- 
heralded epics of the countryside. 

The third or more of our people who live on 
farms are not offered their share of accurate farm 
stories from the pens of trained journalists who 
themselves know and like farm’ surroundings. 
Without doubt, the larger population in the cities 
would also read with enjoyment rural fiction 
which is fiction only in plot—remaining true to 
the environment, types, dialog and setting which 
it attempts to unfold. May we have more such 


writers! 

JOSEPH E. RYAN. 
Route 1, 
Pewaukee, Wis. 

Your letter does tickle us, Mr. Ryan. Many farm- 
ers contribute to the agricultural publications. Their 
example should encourage other people to look for 
(often to find) markets for manuscripts based on 
their occupations. A. & J. includes a list of represen- 
tative farm magazines in the Quarterly Market List 
(published in March, June, September and December 


The Old Editor 


THE MIRROR BUSINESS 


The late John M. Siddall, who made the Ameri- 
car Magazine, was, in the opinion of many, the 
gteatest editor that ever lived. Certainly, he was 
the most sympathetic and understanding toward 
new writers. 

Once he was asked to judge compositions of 
several college lads who had been endorsed and 
recommended by their professor. Always liking to 
know about a writer and his background, he re- 
quested that each young author submit with his 
ccmposition a short biography. 

Out of that group, Siddall invited only one man, 
as having immediate promise, to submit manu- 
scripts to him. The man did so and within two 
years was selling regularly. The others in the 
group also tried to sell, but none succeeded. 

Some years later the old college professor asked 
John Siddall why he had picked the winner. As 
far as the professor could tell, all men showed 
about equal promise. 

Siddall leaned back and smiled. “I'll tell you 
why I picked him,” he said; “it was because he 
was in the mirror business.” 

Siddall often referred to that story when speak- 
ing to new writers, and emphasized the importance 
of “mirroring life rather than ’magining it.’’ He 
said that too many writers present false images— 
their mirror isn’t true. ‘No one wants to buy a 
mirror that distorts—and likewise, no one wants 
to read a story that’s distorted.” 


Popular Science Monthly, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York, reports a need for “How to make it at home” 
material that can be completed in one evening. Easy 
to follow step-by-step methods should be detailed. 

The Inventor, 231 Jefferson Ave., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has been discontinued. 


“SPEECH IS SILVER’ 


. By NELSON S. BOND 


May, 
AT ANY RATE, I’ve forced a new twist to 


my visitors’ conversation. I was getting a little 
weary of the same old queries. (You writers 
know how it is!) Now, when they come to the 
inevitable ““How do you write your stories?” I 
floor ‘em! 

“I don’t write my stories,” I say. “I talk’em!” 


It was this way. I slapped the keys of the 
Corona for more than two years, quite satisfied 
with the progress I was making, reasonably con- 
tent with my annual increase of $$$. I developed 
a “try it on my public” habit. When I stewed 
up the plot for a new yarn, I'd stalk friend wife 
to whichever easy chair she was currently curled 
up in, and fire it to her. 

“This guy,” I'd tell her, “is a broken-down 
baseball player. Getting old. After he boots this 
game away, in the clubhouse, the manager comes 
to him. The story opens in the clubhouse, the 
manager talking. 

“ “Look, Mike’,” says Pinky, the manager of 
the Raccoons, ‘I been thinkin’— we got that 
Johnson kid from Class D this spring an’ we 
ain’t tried him out yet. I’m gonna give him a 
workout in tomorrow’s game.’ (‘He looks em- 
barrassed,’ I tell my wife parenthetically!) ‘What 
do you think, keed?’” 

On and on. Finally, to the wife, “Well, how 
do you like it?” 

That went on for months. I'd tell ’em, then 
write ‘em. Sometimes the stories turned out bet- 
ter than I had described them; sometimes they 
became stinkers. Then one day when I asked, 
“How do you like it?” my critic frowned 
thoughtfully and said, “I like it fine. Why don’t 
you do it that way?” 


Every year more writers turn to dictat- 
ing machines. Nelson S. Bond, Virginia 
writer who has fast come to the front 


“Huh?” I demanded. ‘What way?” 

“The way you've just told it to me. You 
know, you never tell me the p/ot of a story. You 
always tell me the story. With conversation and 
all. Why don’t you dictate your stories?” 

I stared at her, appalled. “Who, me? In 
front of one of those things! Oh, no! I'll stick 
to Elsie!” 

“Elsie,” informal for “L.C. Smith,” is the 
second love-o’-my-life. My wife refused to get 
jealous. ‘“Twenty-five hundred words,” she 
mused, ‘‘is a good day’s work when you type 
your own stuff. Yet you can tell me a whole 
story in an hour. I wonder...” 

She got That Look in her eye. I backed toward 
the office nervously. I said, “No! Now, look! 
None of that stuff. I’m a writer, not an orator. 
No!” 

So I got a dictating machine. 

Hundreds of professional writers use dictat- 
ing machines. Thousands more do not. But I 
venture to say that hundreds of thousands, from 
highly-paid, accomplished craftsmen appearing 
regularly in the slicks to hard-plugging would- 
bes, are curious as to whether or not they could 
use that method. And if so, would the expense 
be justified ? 

My answer—based on a yeat’s experience dic- 
tating stories for twenty slick and pulp paper 
magazines—is an unqualified ‘‘Yes!” Barring 
such handicaps as an impediment in the speech 
or extreme lack of coherence in talking—a fault 
I can scarcely credit to any writer worth his salt 
—anyone can increase his output, thicken his 
bankroll, and at the same time maintain a high 


a 
in the pulps, tells us here how he 
“talks’’ his stories—and thereby im- 
proves quality and increases output. 
| 
| 
| 
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standard of quality with the use of a dictating 
machine. 

The bulky, black instruments, with their si- 
lently revolving cylinder, gaping maw of a 
mouthpiece, STOP and GO gadgets sticking out 
in all directions, may seem a bit terrifying at 
first. But after the first few fumbling efforts, 
it becomes second nature to lean back in your 
chair, close your eyes, push the plunger and— 
let the words spill out! 

And how they do spill! As my wife pointed 
out, in the old days I considered 2,500 words 
“par” for the course. But my fingers, though I 
am a speedy typist, could never keep up with 
the swift racing of my mind. I was always think- 
ing paragraphs ahead of the one on which I 
was working...Many a good phrase, good twist, 
neat bit of “business” was lost forever because 
in the excitement of getting a hot scene across 
I forgot something I had meant to include. 

But with the cylinder grooving on wax my 
thoughts as fast as I could talk *em—boy! what 


READER &WEEPS 
MAGAZINE 


PUBLICATIONS 


oO 


“Can I help it if the hero gets killed? It’s just 
one of those things!” 


a difference! From the beginning I detected a 
new coherence, a new logic and assurance in my 
dictated work. Sentences and paragraphs and 
sections were not loosely coupled portions of a 
story; they were merging parts of one fluid unit. 

Five thousand words per day is a breeze on a 
dictating machine. The first novel I ever wrote 
took me about a month—and toward the end I 
was tearing along! 7,500 words the last two 
days. My latest novel took—believe it or not !— 


The Author & Journalist 


exactly one week! I can hear the chuckles from 
the peanut gallery. Must have been a louse, eh? 
Well, Buster, maybe it was. But it picked off a 
cool three cent rate from one of the best pulps 
on the newsstands. And its purchase price, if I 
have the right dope on the average earnings of 
novels published in book form, was considerably 
higher than the money earned by a cloth-bound 
volume. Don’t forget, too, that I still have a 
chance of selling the book rights! 


I have increased my production almost one 
hundred percent since I’ve been using the dic- 
tating machine. That is not a true picture, either, 
for this year I was away from the typewriter for 
almost two months, gallivanting around the 
country. My income has risen commensurately. 
No one seems to have any squawk about the 
quality of my recent work; I’ve cracked the two 
major adventure pulps that, up to this year, had 
shrugged me off, and have improved my stand- 
ing with at least one other important pulp pub- 
lisher who has put through a bonus rate for me. 

In short, I have more than paid for the ma- 
chines—which I bought, second-hand, at a bar- 
gain rate—and the four dozen cylinders onto 
which I talk my stories. 

You are probably curious about the mechanics 
of using the dictating machine? Well, here’s 
the way I do it. I don’t say it’s right; I just say 
it works for me. 

First I get me an idea. The dictating machine 
does not come equipped with plots. Then, on a 
sheet of paper, I write a complete list of things 
essential to my story. The cast of characters, 
with brief physical descriptions of each. Notes 
on my locale. A rough outline of the plot prog- 
ress. Then I’m ready to go. I lean back and 
add another scar to my already scuffed desk-top 
by putting my feet above my head. I grab the 
mouthpiece, start talking. 

Experiment proves that I can talk about one 
thousand words onto each cylinder. (You all 
know, I am sure, that the dictating machine can 
be stopped and started simply by pressing the 
thumb; thus, when you stop to think, there is 
no waste of cylinder surface.) This “timing” 
fits in perfectly with my own theory of story 
structure. When I start Cylinder No. 3, for ex- 
ample, I realize as I talk that my situation must 
build up strongly so as to reach a tight climax 
before the little red hand points to the end of 
my paper guide-slip (which, by the way, is the 
dictator’s communications-line with whoever 
transcribes the dictation) . 


May, 1941 


Well, then, I finish my allotted five thousand 
for the day, tuck the guide slips in the cylin- 
ders, and correct yesterday's work! Because, you 
see, I turn each day’s work over to a typist who 
puts my words on rough yellow sheets. 

This gives me a chance to make visual correc- 
tions, tighten up sagging spots, rewrite my story 
with a minimum of effort. I revise on the yel- 
low, send it back to the typist, and she makes a 
final, approved draft. And it goes to my agents. 


It’s as simple as that. 


Of course, the typewriter will always have its 
place. You can’t send your cylinders direct to 
the publisher— 


Or, wait a minute! Can you? Maybe that 
day will come. Maybe it’s here now. Maybe 
one of these very editors to whom I now sell 
has a transcriber in his own office, and in a jam 
might rather have me mail him five thousand 


WHAT can be done by an unpaid author, when 
the publishing company sells the magazine to another 
concern ? 

Of course, if the sale of the magazine is a bona 
fide one, between two reputable concerns, no ques- 
tion arises—the second concern will pay the author, 
as a matter of course. For example, the new owners 
: of Weird Tales recently paid me for a story published 

by their predecessors. 

But suppose the transfer of the magazine has been 
made for the obvious purpose of evading just debts, 

‘ what then? 

If the reorganization has been effected by bank- 
ruptcy or receivership, followed by a judicial sale, the 
unpaid author is just plain out of luck. 

But if it has been effected by private sale to a 
new corporation, several possibilities are open. 

It has been suggested that the bulk sales law of 
the state where the publisher is located may apply. 
These laws provide that if a merchant sells all or a 
substantial part of his stock-in-trade, without com- 
plying with certain formalities, which usually in- 
clude supplying his successor with a list of his debts, 
notifying all debtors of the transfer, and arranging 
for their payment, then the successor becomes liable 
for the debts But such laws are universally construed 
to be limited to mercantile establishments. The New 
York statute expressly so states. Illinois is about the 
sole exception. 

However, the common-law rule against fraudulent 
transfers would apply to a magazine. If such a trans- 
fer were made as a gift or for an inadequate price, 
and especially if the transferor were insolvent, every- 
thing transferred can be reached by attachment in the 
hands of the new owner, to pay the debts of the old 
owner. In New York the courts have held that the 
mere fact that the transfer does defraud the creditors, 
is sufficient proof of intended fraud. 

Also the principle of “corporate fiction” may ap- 
ply. This principle is that, if there are two corpora- 
tions of practically the same ownership, the courts 


“THE REORGANIZATION RACKET” 
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words on wax mow than five thousand typed 
words day after tomorrow! 

“And, oh! my guests? Well, as I started to 
tell you, they have a new toy now. They come 
up to my office and look at the dictating ma- 
chine. They snigger and look sort of sheepish. 
They say, “Could I, maybe——?” 


Then I drag out the old cylinder I keep for 
that very purpose. I adjust it, let ’em talk some- 
thing into the mouthpiece. They glurp and 
stammer and end up by bleating something 
idiotic. You have no idea! 

But I do! What a revenge I get for all those 
“Do you write under your own name?” queries 
when I make ’em listen to their own squeaking, 
tinny, entirely unfamiliar tones faltering back 
from the machine. 

You know, I think that in itself repays the 
cost of the dictating machines! 


can, if necessary to justice, treat them as being one 
and the same corporation. 

But, barring the last two doctrines, an unpaid au- 
thor has no strings on a manuscript which he has 
sold. The buyer can resell it, without any lien or 
right-to-be-paid following the manuscript. 

If I personally were confronted with a substan- 
tial loss in royalties by a racketeering reorganization, 
I would bring a suit in equity against both concerns, 
predicating my claim on the two alternative grounds 
of fraudulent conveyance and corporate fiction. And 
in that suit I should seek to attach the trade-name 
of the magazine, as constituting about the only valu- 
able asset which had been transferred. 

Fear of losing the trade-name of the magazine 
ought to bring the racketeers to time. 

Unfortunately, in the foregoing article I have had 
to rely on general principles and on analogies from 
other fields of law, for I have been unable te find 
any reported case of an author trying to buck the 
reorganization racket. 


(In an early issue, Mr. Hoar will discuss “Legal 
Limitations on Right to Edit.’’) 


Hurrah ! 


By Oliver Poole 


Hurrah for all rejection slips, 
They’re not so nice to get 

But pretty soon it percolates 

That your technique is wet. 

And so you bone up on the stuff 
Until you know it well 

And then you are — to find 
Your stories really sell. 


By ROGER SHERMAN HOAR © 
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I HADN'T planned to write for the junior 
age at all! My two published books were for 
teen-age girls. But I received a letter from 
Martha DuBerry, editor of Boys and Girls, ask- 
ing if I’d be interested in writing for the nine 
to twelve-year olds. 

I thought, ‘‘This’ll be a pushover. I'll just 
take some of my unsold teen-age stories, cut ’em 
down and simplify ‘em for the junior ages!” 
Much the way you’d cut down Big Sister’s dress 
to fit Little Sis. 

It wasn’t as simple as that. I sent Miss Du- 
Berry one revamped story. It came back with 
two pages of criticism. The story was too com- 
plex, too this and too that for junior ages. I 
took another story and rewrote it, but it came 
back too. All wrong! 


Then I got stubborn. I'd try just once more 
and the third time would have to be the charm, 
or else! And this time, I took a brand-new story 
and a brand-new pattern. I wrote the story 
around a clipping I had in my file of a little boy 
who'd had to play with a bell tied on his neck 
so his family would know where he was! I in- 
vented a pair of twins who had to ‘mind’ a three- 
year-old cousin, called it “Lost: One Billy Boy.” 
Miss DuBerry wrote back ‘‘We like your story 
very much. Will you write some more?” 

In the three years since Miss DuBerry’s letter, 
I have sold 20 stories and two serials for juniors, 
side-line writing while concentrating on teen-age 
stories! Out of this experience comes the fol- 
lowing advice: 

1. Watch the length of your story! There's 
not much space in these junior age magazines, 
and the story should average around 1000 words. 

2. Keep the story problem and its solution 
as simple as possible. 

3. Don’t clutter the story with adult char- 
acters. My “Turkey Detectives” didn’t sell until 
I changed the gypsy woman to a girl and the 
chicken man to a boy! 

4. Movies, burglars, anything scary is taboo. 
Ditto for prize awards. If a child wins a race, 
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HOW WRITE 
JUNIOR AGE STORIES 


D. Appleton published, and Grosset & 
Dunlap reprinted, ‘Joan of the Jour- 
nal’’ and ‘‘Barbara Benton, Editor,’’ by 
Mrs. Olds. To the January, 1937, A. & J. 
she contributed ‘‘Want To Write For 
Girls? Get a Line!” 


have him do it for glory and not for the medal 
or prize money. We all know this isn’t true in 
real life, but—the editor’s the boss! 

5. Avoid twins. I happen to have a twin 
brother and thought I was really privileged to 
write about twins but when my “Lost Billy 
came out in print, I was shocked to discover that 
every story in the magazine had twins—boy and 
girl ones, too! Now, I just have a brother and 
sister and let it go at that. 

6. Study the age for which you're writing! 
Some folks write (and sell) stories for children 
without keeping in touch with the present-day 
youngsters, but it’s easier if you know them first- 
hand. 

Associate with the youngsters of today. Bor- 
row the kid from next-door, if you have none 
of your own. Know the games the youngsters 
play and their various group activities: the 
Scouts, the Brownies, the Cubs, the Tweenies! 


7. Study the magazines. It helps to know 
what the editors are using, and saves postage, 
too. If a magazine is using an Indian serial, 
don’t send it an Indian story. No one wants 
apple sauce and apple pie on the same menu! 

Where do you find material? There are three 
sources: 


MU SEUM), 


“This will illustrate the part in my story where I 
kill the charging rhino!” 
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1. Your own childhood. Your own kid ex- 
periences will suggest stories, but bring them up 
to date! We used to camp in our backyard when 
we were young, in a tent pitched about 40 feet 
from the back porch. “Camp Make Believe’’ 
which grew out of that memory sold to Boys 
and Girls. 

2. Your own experiences. Once I attended 
a doll show, held by the Brownies (pre-Girl 
Scouts) and among all the ultra modern dolls, 
I saw one which was just the kind of a doll I 
had when I was young. It had been entered in 
‘The Doll Mother Played With’ class. I began 
to imagine... Suppose a child discovered the 
doll in the attic without knowing it was her 
mother’s... “The Mystery Doll” appeared in 
Boys and Girls. 

A friend of mine bakes cocoanut cakes in the 
shape of animals. “The Cocoanut Puppy” sold 
to Junior Weekly. 

When I visited in Texas for a few weeks, I 
got much story material. Once the kids got lost 
on the prairie. “Lost Detectives” sold to Dew 
Drops. 

The youngsters across the street found a dog 
and he was so smart, we were all sure he must 
be a movie dog. “Wonderful Dog” was pub- 
lished in Child Life. 

3. Newspaper clippings. This is my biggest 
source of material. I have stacks of clippings. 
Some plots are ready-made as the one where 
the child found new-born bunnies in the back- 
yard. ‘Valentine in a Basket’ written around 
that incident, sold to Picture Story Paper. 

Every story suggests another. I’m never afraid 
of running out of material because whenever I 
write one story, two more crowd in on me! 


You won't get rich writing for this age, but 
you'll have a lot of fun, and the checks are en- 
couraging. It’s probably the hardest age to write 
for because of all the taboos, but it’s the most 
responsive age. Younger children can’t write 
letters to an author, and older children are too 
busy or too blasé to do it. But the junior ages 
do write to the magazine stating which stories 
they like best, and it gives you a grand feeling 
when they mention yours! 


MARKETS FOR JUNIOR AGES 


Boys and Girls, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Child Life, 536 So. Clark St., Chicago. 

Children’s Activities, 1018 So. Wabash, Chicago. 
Children’s Playmate Magazine, Cleveland, O. 
Dew Drops, David C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. 
Jack and Jill, 626 Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Juniors, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pilot, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sentinel, 161 8th Ave. N., Nashville, Tenn. 
Story Parade, 70 5th Ave., New York. 

Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy St., Kansas City, Mo. 
What To Do, David C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Il. 


MY HARD LUCK STORIES SELL 
By Carolyn Towle, Massachusetts 


WHEN I first had the urge to write I believe I 
had much more “sheer nerve’ than I possess today. 
Some might call it plain ignorance; at any rate, I 
started right in writing a collection of children’s 
stories and poems. I had a school chum who could 
draw and possessed the same daring qualities as I. 
When she had illustrated my literary masterpieces in 
a manner which suited us exactly, I took the manu- 
script and started for a nearby city. My aim was to 
visit in person every publisher there—if I omitted one 
it was because his concern wasn’t well enough estab- 
lished to advertise! 

The procedure varied little in my long journeyings. 
I left the manuscript with a secretary. In a few 
weeks I received word to come and get it. Undaunted 
I went to the next house on my list. After several 
months I was still convinced that I “had something,”’ 
but not a single publisher agreed! Did I tear my 
hair? Tear my manuscript up? I did not! I returned 
home, sat down and wrote in detail of my woeful 
experiences, and, believe it or not, I sold the article 
to a magazine, received enough cash to pay the ex- 
penses of my travels with the ill-fated document, and, 
best of all, found myself in print. True, it was a 
confession of failure, but I had broken in! 

From that time on, I have been on the lookout for 
adverse circumstances I could turn into cash. On one 
occasion I attended the horse-races. What happened? 
I won a small sum, but soon lost it. I returned home, 
wrote a monologue entitled “At the Races,” sold it, 
and thus made up my losses. Another monologue, ‘At 
the Movies,” paid for several entertaining evenings 
at the cinema. A third monologue, “My Own Little 
Garden,” paid for all my garden seeds which were 
washed out in a flood. 

The climax, however, was reached last month, when 
I was held up (in a trap) by a policeman, for over- 
speeding. I received a summons to court, was- fined 
five dollars, and dismissed. The occurrence rankled 
in my mind to such an extent that I wrote a mono- 
logue, “That Summons to Court,” and doubled my 
money! 

Now, I wouldn’t want to land in jail, nor would I 
wish to find myself trapped in a mine, but if one of 
those things did happen to me, I'd be tempted to pay 
my way out. 

As a matter of fact, I have just been released from 
a month’s sojourn in a hospital. The monologue, ‘Just 
a Patient in the Hospital,” is now in the mail. I'm 
— on it to bring a check to pay my aspirin 

ill! 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE WRITER’s HANDBOOK, edited by A. S. Burack. 
The Writer, Inc. 510 pp. $3.50. 

The jacket declares, “This book is a complete guide 
to all phases of the craft of writing.’ Fifty-five chapters, 
plus directories covering more than 1000 markets, 
make good the promise. The profession of authorship 
is covered, then the editorial viewpoint, and finally 
fiction, non-fiction and specialties. 
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SYNDICATE 


... By H. R. SIMPSON 


SHOULD your letters, with sample releases, 
to established syndicates—such as are listed on 
other pages of this issue of The Author & Jour- 
nalist—be unsuccessful, you need not be frus- 
trated. The big syndicates are always in the 
market for new features they believe will sell 
well, but—don’t forget—they already have long 
lists of established features. 

Shrewdly they prefer material which, in one 
way or another, already has proved its appeal. 
Innumerable syndicate features, read from Maine 
to California, first were popular on single news- 
papers. Accordingly, getting one’s feature estab- 
lished with a home-town newspaper is a logical 
step in the campaign to achieve national recog- 
nition. 

Such publication is good strategy for another 
reason. It provides an inexpensive source of 
printed copies of the feature. If the writer 
launches his own syndicate, promotion costs and 
production expense are reduced. Most news- 
paper features are distributed in printed, rather 
than manuscript, form. 


One of my friends has a syndicated newspaper 
column which now goes to seven or eight week- 
lies. He couldn’t find a cash buyer in his home 
town—so he traded the column to a local editor 
in exchange for proofs. With these, he got up 
a sales letter, and began a program under which, 
every week, he wrote the letter, accompanied 
with proofs, to a dozen newspapers. Occasion- 
ally he made a sale. The amounts the weeklies 
are paying him are small, but he is having a lot 
of fun, and dreams of sometime having a syndi- 
cate of 100 to 150 papers. Perhaps he will! 

National syndicates sell much of their material 
through salesmen who travel from one city to 
another. The writer syndicating his own work 
must do most of the job by mail. If his stuff is 
poor, or subject matter has no current appeal, 
no amount of clever advertising will get him 
customers. However, let us assume that his col- 
umn, series of articles, or regular feature on 
some subject, is worthy. His promotion efforts 
(by mail approaching editors in wholesale num- 
bers) will be based on these elements— 


For the individual writer, successful 
syndicating is a mail advertising enter- 
rise. Practical methods are describ 

H. R. Simpson, who has syndicated 
s work in newspaper and trade jour- 
nal fields. 


List of prospects. Ayet's Newspaper Annual, 
available in large libraries, is the most complete 
compilation of newspaper and periodical data. 
It covers farm, poultry, religious, and many 
other publications. Using this book, the writer 
can get up a list based on territory, size of publi- 
cation, and other things. The Market Data Book 
Number of Industrial Marketing, 100 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago, III. (received by annual subscribers 
at $2 per year), contains the most complete list 
of business publications. Editor and Publisher, 
New York, issues a special annual edition in 
January which contains a list of all the daily 
newspapers of the country, with personnel and 
circulation figures. 


Samples of offered feature. There should be 
several of these, and while it is practical to 
mimeograph them, the far better way is to have 
in proof or printed form. These samples should 
be fairly typical, though naturally the writer will 
select ones he feels are especially good. 


Circular material. This should include (1) a 
multigraphed or mimeographed sales-letter, with 
facsimile signature; (2) an order blank; (3) a 
printed or mimeographed (preferably the for- 
mer) sheet 814x11, or larger, illustrated if 
possible, presenting the author and making a 
selling talk on the feature; and (4) a No. 10 
envelope, with return address, in which the 
mailing will be sent. First-class postage is ad- 
vised if mailing is small (not over 200) ; other- 
wise, third-class under post office permit (1c). 


Prices. Getting ready to offer a feature to 
newspapers, the writer should have a friendly 
chat with the editor of a nearby daily. Let the 
writer frankly explain his predicament, and ask 
for price information. The editor will probably 
help with exact figures and practical suggestions. 


For regular features, a monthly rate, with bill- 
ing the first of each month, is the usual plan. 


The writer with likely material who follows 
the general plan I have described will probably 
not meet with any remarkable success, immedi- 
ately. He may shortly find himself with four 
or five customers, whose total monthly payments 
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count up to only a small amount, whom he is 
bound to serve—and for whom the effort of 
writing the feature is as great as if there were 
100 customers. 

This shouldn’t discourage the writer. He 
should go on turning out the feature, and, at 
intervals, cover the market with promotion lit- 


SMALL TOWN CORRESPONDENT 


FIVE years ago, in the litter on my desk—all kinds 
of manuscripts aimed at magazines they'd never hit— 
was a handbill announcing a district American Legion 
convention which would be held in our town in a few 
days. It was a very important handbill. Because of it 
I have sold nearly every word I have written in the 
past five years. 

Taking the information given on the bill and sup- 
plementing ‘it with a few facts I already knew, I made 
a short news item. I knew nothing about newspaper 
writing, so I hunted up a similar item in the city daily 
and used it for a pattern. I found two other interest- 
ing stories in the local weekly and rewrote them in 
the same way. Then I sent the three to the Salt Lake 
Tribune, published at Salt Lake City, Utah, which was 
the largest daily sold in my town. I made $1.65. 

The Tribune wrote within a few days, asking me to 
act as their correspondent in this community, working 
at space rates, fifteen cents an inch. “This community” 
is in an isolated district, without even a railroad. At 


“It says, ‘Go to the spot marked on this map, dig 

feet, and in an old chest you'll find our 

check for your manuscript ... PIRATE 
STORIES MAGAZINE!’” 
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erature. If he does this, the outcome of the 
syndicate enterprise will be found in the answer 
to just one question—Do readers like the fea- 
ture, and thank the editor for it? If they do, 
feature cancellations will be fewer in number 
than new orders, and the writer will have ar- 


rived. 


By LOIS GEUMLEK, Idaho 


fifteen cents an inch, news I could gather would 
hardly make me rich, but I was willing to try any- 
thing that would get me into print. 

The next month, a change in the mail schedule 
brought a Montana paper into town seeking circula- 
tion. I became its correspondent. Then I wrote to a 
daily in the southern part of the state and asked for 
the post of correspondent. The editor replied that he 
had no circulation here, but he would try me for a 
few months. I’m still the paper's correspondent. 

At present I am correspondent for six dailies dis- 
tributed here, and do work besides for the local weekly. 
The home-town paper pays me $25 a week to help in 
emergencies, which occur frequently. When the pub- 
lisher is out of town, he trusts me to do all the edi- 
torial work, although the only training I have had is 
from state reporting. Incidentally, this home town paper 
won first prize as the best weekly in the state in 1939. 

At present I earn anywhere from $30 to $150 a 
month, depending on how hard I work. In arid spells, 
I take a picture of our oldest building, or oldest in- 
habitant, or somebody with an unusual occupation, 
and write a feature story. 

Roughly, I earn about a dollar an hour—and a large 
part of every hour is spent talking about the weather 
and Confucius and things. If I worked harder, I'd 
earn more, but I’m just the relaxing type. 

I have no special equipment for taking pictures, 
simply a 116A Kodak, more than 20 years old. I do 
not sell the same picture to more than one market, 
although I do sell pictures on the same subject. I take 
eight pictures on one roll of film, each view a little 
different. The best picture goes to the best paying or 
most likely market, second best to second market, and 
so on. When I take spot news pictures, I send the 
undeveloped film to the newspaper. 

Each newspaper knows I write for the others, but 
since each covers a separate territory, none asks for 
exclusive stories. Of course, I never write for two 
competing papers published in the same city. 

The local editor and I co-operate on stories. He 
gives me-leads or even lets me read his copy before it 
is published. In turn, I bring him everything I pick 
up, especially those little “who came and who went” 
items so dear to the small town weekly. 

But the point is: there is a market for short news 
items from any small town, and anybody can write 
them. There may not be much money in item-writing, 
but there is practice and experience. I’ve learned more 
about court procedure, law, business, politics, mar- 
riage, divorce, history and general living in the past 
five years than I learned in the preceding thirty. I 
know more people and how they get that way—in fact, 
as soon as I learn to plot, I'll be a writer. Maybe! 
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Information presented below has been obtained by querying the various syndicates in detail as to their requirements. 


Many syndicates are supplied by staff writers or other regular sources; 


Other syndicates will consider submitted free-lance material. 
and serials may be sold individually to syndicates open to such material. 


news, photos, feature articles, short-stories, 


The method of remuneration is indicated as far as available. 


these ordinarily cannot be considered as markets. 
The preference is for features in series; however, spot 


Some material is purchased outright; more often the ar- 


rangement is on a basis of royalty or percentage. Occasional syndicates are dilatory and unreliable in handling submis- 
sions. The Author & Journalist, of course, can assume no responsibility for the concerns here listed. Contributors are ad- 


vised 


42nd St., New York. (Affil- 


Acme News Pictures, Inc., 220 E. 
Considers news pic- 


iated with Scripps-Howard Newspapers.) 
tures from free-lances. $3 up, Acc. 

Adams, (George Matthew) 444 Madison Ave., New 
York. Syndicates all types of daily and continuing features; 
cartoons, comic strips; buys first and all rights to 30-chapter 
ee. Miss Jessie Sleight. Outright purchase or 50-50 royal- 
ies. 

Alden (John M.) Features Syndicate, P. O. Box 1612, Holly- 
wood, Calif. Columns, serials and short-stories (first rights) 
with Hollywood background; featur@ articles, news features and 
pictures; comic strips. Regular sources most of the time. Per- 
centage ‘basis. Berne Abbott. 

American News Features, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Comic strips, jokes, sport material, feature articles, first 
tights to short-stories, second rights to serials. Percentage 

sis. 

Anglo News New York. Regular 


42 E. 50th St., 


to send query or preliminary letter describing material to be offered, 
Be sure to enclose return postage or (preferably) stamped envel opes. 


Service, 
sources for news features, photographs, variety of columns and ~ 


fiction. Mostly from regular sources. Royalties, 50%. Louise 
W. White, Mng. Ed. Ps 

Associated Editors, 1341 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. Weekly we and girls’ page; articles up to 800 words ; 
novel puzzles, tricks, magic, how- to-do, how-to- make, etc. 
Boyce Morgan. % cent a word, month preceding publication. 
(Submit at least 4 months before publication date). 

Associated Features Syndicate, Times Bldg., New York. Con- 
siders cartoons, feature articles. Royalties. Rob- 

arre) 


ert W. 

Associated ay 247 W. 43rd St., New York. (Affil- 
iated with North Newspaper Alliance, Bell Syndicate, and 
Consolidated News Features.) Not in market for free-lance 
material. 

Associated Press Feature Service, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. Practically all from regular sources, but considers free- 
lance novels romance, adventure, mystery, American back- 
grounds, clean, fast-moving action, 50,000 words up. News; aper 
age purchased outright, payment on acceptance. M. J, Wing, 


Atlantic & Pacific Feature cate, 634% N. Juanita, Hol- 
lywood, Calif. (Affiliated with British Empire News Service and 

eature Syndicate, World Wide News Service, Radio News Bu- 
reau of America, and Motion Picture Features Syndicate.) Radio 
and newspaper features. Staff only. 

Authenticated News, Times Bldg., New York. (Affiliated with 
Central Feature News.) Rotogravure feature pages only. Con- 
siders exclusive, up-to-date photos, news pictures, Outright pur- 
chase, varying rates. Stephen K. Swift. 

Baron Feature Service, 606 Eastern Ave., Janesville, Wis. 
Short-shorts, 900-1500, first rights; serials, 30 chapters, 1000- 
1100 per chapter; poems, all lengths. 50-50 per cent, Pub. 

637 Pine St., Boulder, Colo. Business fea- 
tures and news, all retail and service trades. Has good open- 
ngs for exclusive correspondents in several large cities west of 
Mississippi. depticont requested to submit samples of work. 
Percentage basis. . A. Bartlett, Mng. Ed. 

Bell Syndicate, 247 W. 43d St., New York. (Affiliated 
with the Associated Newspapers.) Flooded with material and 
requests no free-lance contributions. Kathleen Caesar, editor. 

Better Features, Box 367, Middletown, Ohio. Educational and 
inspirational material from regular sources as rule. 50- per- 
centage basis. Not in the market at present. 

Blue Ribbon Features Syndicate, 246 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Considers short articles on political economy, health, psychology, 
success talks, etc. Submit samples. 50-50 split over expenses. 
Hudson De Priest. 

Bressler Editorial Cartoons, Times Bidg., New York. Daily 
editorial cartoons, usually staff prepared; buys occasionally from 
free-lances. Payment on acceptance according to quality. 

British ae Feature Syndicate (also British Empire News 
Photos), 634 Juanita Ave., Hollywood, Calif. mV Affiliated 
with Atlantic a Pacific Feature Syndicate.) Radio and news- 
paper features. Staff only. 

Business News Bureau, Rte. 7, Huntington, Ind. Illustrated 
trade, science, travel features, from both regular sources and 
free-lance contributors. Feature articles; cartoons; news fea- 
tures; news pictures; columns. Payment on publication by ar- 
rangement, usually 50-50 percentage basis. 

Central Feature News Service, Times Bldg., New York. Buys 
exclusive news and human-interest, scientific pictures and illus- 


trated features; inventions, discoveries, oddities. Outright pur- 
chase, 30 days. 
Central Press Association, 1435 E. 12th St., Cleveland, O. 


Spot news pictures; feature pictures; brief news feature stories 
with art; first and second rights to serials, 75,000-90, Out- 
right purchase, Pub. 

Central Press 80 King St., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
News and sport pictures and stories chiefly from eer sources. 
Pays $1.50 per photo, on acceptance. R. B. Collett. 

Chapman, Wm. Gerard, 100 W. 
tion by established writers—query 


ences St., Chicago, Ill. Fic- 
st 


¥ 


before submitting manuscripts or art. 


Joe Mitchell Chapple, Inc., 900 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Brief sketches of people, interesting, odd, unique, obtained from 
regular sources. 

Chicago Daily News, The, Chicago, Ill. All material obtained 
from free-lance writers. Considers 1000-word short-stories, O. 
Henry type; 25,000-word serials. Payment on acceptance, $5 to 

Patrick Lally, 


$25 tor shorts, $75 to $500 for serials. John 
fiction editor. 
Chicago Financial Digest, 180 W. Adams St., Chicago. Finan- 


cial stories and industrial analyses secured from regular sources. 
Payment on acceptance or publication, according to agreement. 
First rights. Do not send material without definite orders. 

Chicago Journal of Commerce, 12 E. Grand Ave., Chicago. 
and economic charts principally from regular sources. 

yers. 

Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate, 220 FE. 42nd St., 
New York. General features. Buys first rights to serials, short. 
stories (Blue Ribbon Fiction); feature articles, news features, 
scientific materials, columns, ‘cartoons, comic strips. Outright 
purchase, payment on acceptance. 

City News Bureau, 729 Boylston St., Boston, 
features, interviews, cartoons occasionally, columns 
ally, news photos. Outright purchase on publication at 
word, mostly from regular sources. Query. 
_Collyer’s News 300 W. Adams St., 
gts sports features, photos. $5.00 a column, 

ein. 

Columbia News Service, 155 W. 46th St., 


Mass. News, 
occasion- 
tes 


Chicago. Coe 
Acc. j.. 


New York. Serials, 


short-stories, feature articles, cartoons, news features, news 
pictures, crime stories with pictures. All from contributors 
on 50-50 percentage basis. Il pictures should be at least 


5x7 (8x10 preferred), glossy, and with complete caption ma- 
terial. Stanley P. Silbey, Mng. Ed 

_Columbia Syndicate, 570 7th Ave., New York. Feature ar- 
ticles, cartoons, columns, comic strips. 50-50 percentage basis. 

Connecticut News Association, 83 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. News features, market and financial reports, staff 
prepared or assigned to regular contributors. 

Consolidated News Features, Inc., 247 W. 43d St., New York. 
(Affiliated with North American Newspaper Alliance, Associ- 
ated Newspapers, Bell Syndicate.) Feature articles, 6 or more 
in series, news features, columns, cartoons, comic strips. No 
news pictures or fiction. Horace Epes. 

Continental Feature Syndicate, P. 0. 
Calif. Astrology and kindred subjects, 


Box 326, Hollywood, 
chiefly from regular 


sources. Query first. Royalties, 50%. Easton West. 
Courier-Journal Syndicate, The, Times Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 

Will consider first rights to serials and short-stories, outstand- 

ing feature articles, cartoons,- news features, columns, comic 


strips, new types of features. Usually percentage basis. Car- 
ee (MSS. also considered for Carlile Crutcher 
ynd, 

Court and Commercial Menrageges Syndicate, 534 Sycamore 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Legal and business news features to 
600, photos, from regular and free-lance sources. 3c-4c print- 


ed line. 

Crutcher (Carlile) Syndicate, 300 W. 

Ky. Newspaper features, strips, columns, 
basis. 

Crux News Service, 473 Grand Ave., Leonia, N. J. Historica! 
and political features; considers ‘““The Unknown in History,”’ 
600 words. Outright purchase, current rates. 

Detrick (Betty) Features, 3rd and Hill St. Bldg., 
Fully stocked at present. 

Dench Business Features, Ho-Ho-Kus, N. 
eral subjects, staff-written. Considers only 
of striking window and interior displays. 
gross receipts. Ernest A. Dench. 

Devil Dog te, 820 Park Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Uses 
both staff and free-lance material. Sports, motion picture plots, 
news, shorts, serials, news photos, cartoons, comic strips, first 
and second rights. Outright purchase on acceptance, varying 
rates; also royalty basis. Contributors must enclose 25c hand- 
ling fee, and stamped envelope for return. 

Dispatch News Features, 454 5th Ave., New York. News fea- 
tures, cartoons, news pictures, both from regular sources and 
free-lance contributors, Outright purchase, payment on accept- 
ance, with royalty percentage on second run. 

Dominion News Bureau, Ltd., 455 Craig St., 
Canada. Represents U. S. syndicates in Canada. 
ed amount of material from Canada free-lances. 

Donner’s Fashion 1775 Broadway, New York. Fashion 
material all obtained from regular sources. 

ledee Feature Syndicate, 9807 Portola Dr., Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Comic strips, unusual daily and weekly columns, hobby 
yarns and pictures, mostly porses from free-lance contribu- 
tors. 50-50 royalty basis. D. N. Rhodes, Ed.; Douglas J. Bin- 


tliff, Mer. 
Doubleday-Doran Syndicate, 14 W. 49th St., New York. Syndi- 

cates only books published > Doubleday- Doran & Co. 

H., 391 Rolph St., San Francisco. 

terested in submissions at present. 


Louisville, 


Liberty St., 
Royalty 


panels. 


Los Angeles. 


J. Material on gen- 
professional photos 
Royalties, 50% of 


W., Montreal, 
Handles limit- 


Panel 


cartoons. Not interes: 
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2 eon Feature Service, 1236 Maccabees Bldg., Detroit. Not 
in market at present, 


Eastern Press Association, 19 Ruthven St., Roxbury, Mass. 
News, fiction, news pictures, regular sources. Outright purchase, 
publication, $5. 

Editors Press Service, Inc., 220 E. 42nd St., 
Features from other American syndicates for papers 
No market for free-lance, 

Elliott Service Co., Inc., 219 E. 44th St., New York. Con- 
siders news pictures, scientific subjects; photos of auto acci- 
dents, fires, industrial and manufacturing plants, safety work, 
mining, Buys outright for news photo displays—does not syndi- 
cate for resale. Material need not be exclusive. $2 up, pay- 
ment on acceptance, A. L. Lubatty. 

Esquire Features, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Gen- 
eral syndicate. Howard Denby. 

European Picture Service, 353 Fifth Ave., New York. (Paul 
Thompson Photos.) In market for photos of all kinus, particu- 
larly series of story-telling pictures, so-called features. Spe- 
cialists in handling of color pictures. Exclusive U. S. and 
European photographic material of semi-news or feature char- 
acter, world-wide scope. 50-50 royalties or outright purchase. 
Max Peter Haas. 

Every Woman’s Exchange, 905 N. 
Sells only own stuff. 


New York. 
abroad. 


5th St., Springfield, Il. 


Exclusive Features, Box 758, Beverly Hills, Calif. General 
newspaper features, royalty basis. 
Fashion Features Syndicate, 634% Juanita Ave., Hollywood, 


Calif. Fashion art and news from regular sources only. 

Feature News Service, 229 W. 43rd St., New York. (Affiliated 
with N. Y. Times.) Uses no outside material. John Van Bibber. 

Feature Sales Syndicate, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage. Not 
in the market for material unless specifically ordered. Royal- 
ties. S. I. Neiman, General Mer. 

Federal Features, P. O. Box 1041, Highpoint, N. C. Com- 
mentary, columns, poems, on all subjects, mostly from free- 
lances, 1000-2000. Also, dieticians’ columns. Royalties, with 
guarantee of satisfaction to contributor. 

Film City Syndicate, 4218 Burns Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
Wide-open. market for photographs, semi-news, aviation, oddi- 
ties, prominent people, and risque girl photos, good heads, and 
full figure. Some unusual column material. Press cards to 
serious photographers on receipt of self-addressed envelope and 
two editorial references. William J. Burton, Mng. Ed. 

Foreign Press Syndicate, 17 E. 42nd St., New York. News 
and feature articles, from regular sources and free-lance con- 
30 to 50% royalty basis. 


tributors. First and second rights. 
(Overstocked. ) 
Galloway (Ewing), 420 Lexington Ave., New York. Pays $3 


to $10 for negatives of anything that is marketable except 

strictly timely stuff. Sometimes buys prints. 

General Features Syndicate, Inc., 545 5th Ave., New York. 
Comics, jokes, news features, advertising ideas for syndication; 
odd true stories. Outright purchase or 50% royalty. Send type- 
written duplicate; keep original. Peter Van Thein. 

Globe Photos, 33 W. 42nd St., New York. Interested in sets 
of photographs in continuity form as well as single stock 
photos—science, human interest, oddities, inventions, etc. Ex- 
clusive news photos only. Advertising stock photos, industrials, 
excavations, etc., excellent quality. 50% royalties on gross 

. sales, check and statement 20th of the month following sales. 

Charles Mann, Mer. 

—— Features, McAlpin Hotel, New York. Photo service. 
Considers news and features, photos from free-lances, human 

interest, Percentage 
basis. 

Graves (Ralph H.) Syndicate, 449 4th Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished novels only; first and second rights. Rarely considers 
free-lance work. 

Handy Filler Service, 1712 Russ Bldg., San Francisco, News 
and semi-news, all staff-written. 

Harris-Ewing ‘Photo News Service, 1313 F St., NW, Washing- 
ington, D. C. News photos. Royalty basis. 

316 Eye St., NE, Washington, D. C. All ma- 


personalities, science, agriculture, etc. 


Haskin Service, 
terial staff-written. 

Heath News Service, 1300 Nat’l Press Bldg., Washington, D. 
C. News features, feature articles, columns, cartoons, comic 
strips. lc a word, Pub. 

Heinl Radio News Service, 2400 California St., Washington, 
D. C. Radio news having to do with legislation, staff-prepared. 

Hemisphere Corp. (The), 154 Nassau St., New York. Political, 
economic articles on Latin America, mostly regular sources; 
occasionally free-lance. Outright purchase, Pub., on arrange- 
ment. Send rough gerne 

Hollywood Doing: eature Syndicate, 6342 Juanita Ave., 
Calif. with Atlantic & Pacific Feature 
Syndicate.) Motion picture, radio, books, night life, news pho- 
tos, columns, cartoons. Staff only except for nude photos (fe- 
male) for overseas release; payment on Acc. $1-$5. 50-50 per- 
centage basis. 
Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
Supplies newspapers, etc., in all parts of world 
except United States and Canada. Can use fact adventure, 
illustrated interviews with prominent persons, news and feature 
photographs. 50-50 percentage. Jos. B. Polonsky, Mgr. 

Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Ave., Jersey City, N. J 
Mostly regular sources; buys some from free-lances. Scientific 
and general feature articles, news features, news photos, Out- 
right purchase or 50% royalties. 

Hopkins Syndicate, Inc., 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Edu- 


cation column, staff-written. C. E. Miller, Mgr. 


Horticultural Oddities Feature Syndicate, 336 Holmquist Bldg., 
Tarzana, Calif. Gardening, farming, landscaping articles, pho- 
tos; some purchased from free-lances. Write before submit- 
ting. Outright purchase, rates depending on material. 

Human News te, 119 W. 57th St., New York, From 
regular and free-lance sources. Music, medical, industrial fea- 
tures, news and columns. Varying rates outright, Pub.; roy- 
alty basis, varying rates. Submit outline, Assignments only 
to highly specialized writers. Full schedule till Sept., 1941. 
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waukee, Wis. 


‘ ally from free-lance contributors. 
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56 W. 45th St., New York. 
Varying 


/_ Independent Features Syndicate, 
Features, news, news photos, from regular sources. 
rates, outright purchase or percentage basis. 
Independent Syndicate, Inc., 1727 K. St., NW., Washington, 
sources for all material, on 50% royalty basis. 
Industrial News Service, 406 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. News 
and feature articles, photos, cartoons, columns, mostly from 


staff but considers free-lance work. Query first. Varying 
rates, Acc. 
Intercity News Service, 63 Park Row, New York. Spot news 


and special features, news pictures; rarely uses outside copy. 
E. W. Nassauer. 

International Features Press, 1229 Park Row Bldg., New York. 
Women’s page material, including feature articles, poems, col- 
umns, Style photos, fashion cartoons, shopping notes, ‘“‘what not 
to do,”’ household hints, from regular and free-lance sources. 
Outright purchase, Acc. 

International Labor News Service, 609 Carpenters Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Labor news, feature articles, principally ob- 
tained from regular sources. “%c a word, Pub. 

International News Service, 235 E. 45th St., 
material staff-prepared. 

International Religious News Service, 7338 Euclid, Cleveland, 

. Religious news features, from regular sources. No MSS. 
wanted at present. 


Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 1560 Broadway, New York. Staff 
columnists; buys occasional feature articles of Jewish interest. 
$5 to $10 per article, 1000-2000 words. B. Smolar. 

_Jordan Syndicate, 1210 G. St., NW., Washington, D. C. Con- 
siders feature photos for magazines and roto sections, Query on 
natural color photos. $3 up, or 50-50 royalties. 

Judy (Will) Syndicate, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Dog 
features. No market for submitted material. 


Keystone Press Feature Service, Ltd., 130 W. 46th St., New 
York. Syndicates comics, fiction, news articles, Considers first 
and second rights to serials, short stories, feature articles, news 
gama news pictures, comic art. Percentage basis. A. 

ilo, 

Keystone View Co., 219 E. 44th St., New York. Material 70% 
staff-prepared. Considers good quality photos, geographic, 
scenic, children, home scenes, farm scenes, etc.; common 
everyday life pictures. Outright purchase or 50-50 percentage 
basis. E. P. Van Loon. 

King Editors Features, 14 Prospect Place, East Orange, N. J. 
Considers articles of interest to retailers generally in series 
(2 to 12). 800-1500 words each. Royalties. 

K Features Syndicate, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New York. 
Considers first or second rights to serials, first rights to short 
stories; feature articles, news features, scientific and specialized 
material, work of columnists, comic art, cartoons, crossword 
puzzles. Payment on publication, percentage basis. 

Ledger Syndicate, Independence Squ., Philadelphia. General 
syndicate; buys some material from free-lances. Considers first 
rights to 60,000-word, 36-chapter serials. Comic strips. 50% 


New York. All 


royalties. 
ukens (Donley), P. O. Box 95, Cuitiort: Conn. Regular 
sources only. Not in market and will not | 


Markey (Frank J.) Syndicate, 369 Lestallioe Ave., New York. 
No information released 

Matz Feature Syndicate, 523 Weiser St., Reading, Pa. Scien- 

tific subjects, screen, aviation articles, news pictures, comic 
strips. Usual rates, Pub. Ralph S. Matz. (Slow reports.) 
_ McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West St., New York. Buys 
first rights to short-shorts, 900-1000 words; page — about 
3500; love interest required in longer stories, rime themes 
barred. Short-shorts $5; page stories $25; Pub. Y P. Waldo, 
Fiction Ed. 

McNaught Syndicate, Inc., 43 E. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, 
Conn. Material usually obtained from regular sources, occasion- 
Considers cartoons, columns, 
comic strips. No set rate. 

John N. Meisner, 1137 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. ‘We 
purchase no outside material.’ 

Metropolitan News Service, 83 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. News and features from regular sources. 

Milians New: Service, 145 E. 45th St., New York. Edi- 
torial cartoons, sports cartoons, and a comic; also, poems, 
contributed by staff. 

Miller Newspaper Syndicate, 2027 N. Prospect Ave., Mil- 
Feature articles of national interest to average 
newspaper readers, 1000-3000. 50-50 royalty, usually averaging 
2 cents a word. Do not want fiction; stocked up on cartoons. 
At present looking for an absolutely novel feature to push na- 
tionally in client papers in the U. S, and Canada. 

Morgan, Ralph, Newspictures, Newark Airport, N. J. News 
photos, all kinds, some obtained from free-lances. Desires 
Northern New Jersey people at resorts, etc. Payment, $2 up. 


National Aero Reserve, Box 35, East Rockaway, L. I. Avi- 
ation column, considers 600 to 1200-word articles, preferably 
illustrated, on aviation subjects. Model plane material. “ec, 
Acc. D. B. Thomson. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference News Service, 1312 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. Buys feature articles, 
news features and news photos. Terms not available. 

National Feature Service, 4035 New Hampshire Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Regular and free-lance sources. Feature articles, 
columns. Interested in established features only. Royalties. 

National Newspaper Service, Inc., 326 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago. Will consider continuing features that can be run daily 


/ year after year; humor preferred. Columns. Comic strips. Per- 


centage basis. 

Natiori-wide News Service, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
News and photographs, newspapers and trade publications. Paul 
White, Mng. 

NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, 0. 
syndicate. ‘‘We are not in the market for any material.’ 

New England Trade 83 Fairfield Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
regular contributors. 


General 


Press Syndicate, 
Business, industrial, financial reports, from . 
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New Jersey Press Bureau, 106 Jefferson St., Weehawken, 
N. J. Considers news features, photos, science features, car- 
toons, short and short-short stories, —— and fast- 
pores. Query and/or send samples. 33% to 50 percentage 

sis. 

Newspaper Art Features, 
yee journal and syndicate cartoon service. Royalty, 


Pere af America, Inc., 714 Merchants Bank Bldg., 
Ind. circulation promotion ideas. Pay- 
ment on publication. 

Newspaper Features, Inc., 227 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Chiefly staff-written. General material pertaining to advance- 
ment of southern states industry, a, cee, etc., no 
Flat rates on publication. J. C. Wilson. 

jewspaper Information Inc., 1013 13th St., N.W., 
ween D. C. Question and answer service, not in market. 

Newspaper Sports Service, 15 Park Row, New York. Car- 
toons, comic strips and sports (authentic and fiction), serials as 
well as shorts; scenarios for screen, me, | and radio, Cash and 
royalties (if possible) upon acceptance. equires 50c in stamps 
as reading and examining fee. 


New York Herald-Tribune 


366 Parkfield St., Pittsburgh, O. A 
gags, 


230 W. St., New 


York. Syndicates Herald-Tribune features; occasionally buys 
from free-lances. Columns, comics, 50-50 percentage basis. 
Nofrontier News Service, Wilton, Conn. Straight news ser- 


vice with own grt of approximately 150 correspondents 
throughout the globe. Devere Allen. 

North American Newspaper 247 W. 43d St., New 
York. News features by wire, some from free-lance contribu- 
tors. Outright purchase, Pub. 

North Jersey News Bureau, 124 Summer St., Orange, N. J. 
Northern New Jersey spot news, news “psucee. mostly from 
regular sources: occasional assignments. 50-50 basis. 

N-W Newspaper Syndicate Service, 18 E. 48th St., New York. 
news for weekly papers only. 

Northwest Syndicate, Inc., 711 St. Helens Ave., 
Wash. (Affiliated with the Tacoma News Tribune.) 
toons and comic strips, on royalty basis. 

Nu-Way Features, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago. Pastime fea- 
tures, puzzles, short-short stories, 400-600 words; serials, 8000- 
10,000. Payment on publication, varying rates. 


Features, 201 N. Wells, Chicago. Not in the market 
G. Melik 
New York. Good ma- 


Tacoma, 
Car- 


ikow. 
Our Family Food, 468 Fourth Ave., 
terial, all staff-written. 


Original 
at 


Pan American Press Service, 1210 G St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Photos and features likely to interest Latin America, 
from regular and free-lance sources. Kodachromes. Royalty, 


50% of gross sales. 
Syndicate, 1228 Park 


Gen- 
50-50 


Pan-Hellenic American Foreign Press 
Row Bldg., New York. Religious service. 

Paragon Feature Syndicate, 7428 W. 6ist Pl., Argo, Il. 
eral features. Considers science, weird, fantastic fiction. 
percentage basis. Julian S. Krupa, Mng. Ed. 

Park Row News Service, 280 Broadway, New York. News and 
features, staff-written. eodore Kaufman. 

Paul’s P 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Unusual or 
agtaiee human interest photos, world views from world trav- 
elers, farm scenes, children’s activities. % percentage. 

Peerless Fashion Service, Inc., 121 W. 19th St., New York. 
Fashion articles and pictures. Payment at market price. 

Penn Feature Syndicate, 2417 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. News 
and technical notes, staff-prepared. 

Phoenix Republic & Gazette te, P. O. Box 1950, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. Cartoons from own publications; no outside material. 

Pictorial Feature Service, 11% E. 49th St., New York. Sun- 
day magazine and Siuamened roto features, chiefly staff-written 
or from regular contributors. In the market again, now, for 
free-lance material. Outright purchase, payment on publication, 
or 40% royalty. 

Pictorial Press—Pan 1658 Broadway, 
Pictorial features, either outright purchase or 50% royalty. 
prints preferred. 

Press Alliance, Inc., 227 E. 45th St., New York. Feature 
articles, cartoons, news features, news photos, purchased from 
free-lances. 50% royalty. 


New York. 
6x8 


N. 


uanita Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


Press Enterprises, 634% 
(Affiliated with Atlantic ‘acific Feature Syndicate, etc.) 
Staff material only. 

Press Photo Wolverine Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Photos, 
A-1 technically and in respect to news value, from Michigan 
only, Outright purchase. $3. C, ill, a 

Progressive ~ 905 N. 5th St., Springfield, 111. 
outside material. 

Publishers Autocaster Service, 225 W. 39th St., New York. 
All material from regular sources. 


Buys no 


Publ Financial Bureau, Babson Park, Mass. Business 
articles, staff-prepared. 
Publishers Syndicate, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago. Considers 


cartoons, columns, comic strips. Royalties or percentage. Har- 
old H. P. Conley. 


erson, or E, 


Rapid Grip and Batten, Ltd., 181 Richmond St., W., Toronto, 
Canada. News service and general features. 

Recipe Service Co., 3160 Kensington Ave., Philadelphia. Food 
publicity syndicate. ‘No outside material. 

Register & Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, Ia. 
serials, 30-36 chapters, 1200 wds. each; comic strips. 
articles, Royalties. Henry P. Martin, Jr. 

Religious Copy Service, 2715 Overbrook Terrace, Ardmore, Pa. 
Go-To-Church advertisements, staff-written. Not in market. 

Religious News Service, 300 Fourth Ave., New York. Issued 
by National Conference of Jews and Christians. Significant, 
ow religious news stories, religious features, religious spot 

short stories presenting Christian-Jewish relationships. 
lc, Te. Pub. Openings for correspondents. 


First rights to 
No single 


' Usually on percentage basis. 


_.ated with Calvin’s Newspaper Service.) 


) 


ored comics, all obtained from 


The Author & Journalist 


Richards International Syndicate, 2461 Bywood Drive, Glen- 
dale, Calif. Staff material only. 

Russell Service, 254 Fern St., Hartford, Conn. Articles and 
columns on automobiles and motoring, all staff-prepared. 


Sap and Salt, Rushville, Ind. 
paragraphs, syndicated by author. 
Science Service, Inc., 2101 Constitution Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Science feature articles, news photos. Con- 
siders some free-lance material. Payment on acceptance. Ic a 
word average. Watson Davis. 

Seckatary Hawkins 
All material staff-prepared. 

Seven Arts Feature Syndicate, 432 4th Ave., New York. Ma- 
terial of Jewish interest, staff-written. 

Skyways Feature Service, 1210 G St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Aviation photos and "anaes, from regular and free-lance 
sources. 50% royalty. 

Southern (William), Jr., 639 S. Park Ave., Independence, Mo. 
Syndicates Sunday school lessons by Mr. Southern only. 

Southern News Service, Box 2489, Birmingham, Ala. 
market. 

s Record Query Syndicate, Box 215, Long Beach, Calif. 
Sports page material from regular sources only. 

Standard Editorial Service, Chandler Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Standard Press Assn., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, Feature 
articles, news features, fillers, columns. (Not in market.) 

Star Newspaper Service, 80 King St., W., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. (Syndicate department of the Toronto Star.) All types 
of material with British or Canadian angle, chiefly from regular 
sources. First rights to serials 30,000 words; short-stories, 
1,000 words; news features and pictures. Avoid Americanisms. 
Royalties, 50%. F. P. Hotson. 

Swiftnews, Times Bldg., New York. (Affiliated with Central 
Feature News.) Illustrated news features; scientific and candid 
camera series; micrographs; outstanding news features for roto- 
— pages. Outright purchase, varying rates, Stephen K. 

wilt. 


Philosophical and humorous 


Enquirer Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Not in 


Press Association, 156 Haliday Ave. at Seaboard, 
Oddity cartoons and short features, occasionally 

Purchases from free lances. 
S. Bickford. 


Syndicated 
Atlanta, Ga. 


poems, jokes and news “ig 


Technical News Service, 621 Albee Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Staff material only. 

Tewson (W. Orton) Syndicate, 162 West 56th St., New York. 
All material staff-written. 

Thompson Service, 818 Oak St., Cincinnati, O. Features, car- 
toons, comic strips, scientific material. 50-50 commission. 

Times Feature Service, New Brunswick, N. J. Daily or week- 
ly columns from regular and free-lance sources, (Not in the 
market.) 

20th Century News Syndicate, 2721 Rimpau Blvd., Los Ang- 
eles, Calif. Material from regular sources only. 

TYP. News Syndicate, 143 W. 125th St., New York. (Affili- 
News, mats, features, 
hotos, columns, syndicated articles. No free-lance material. 
Yates, director. 


United Feature Syndicate, Inc., 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (Affiliated with United Press.) Considers love serials, 
occasionally romantic adventure or mystery. 36 installments. 
1200-1500 words each. Payment $150 each. Non-fiction material 
usually from regular sources; considers distinctive ideas for con- 


tinuous features, columns, cartoons, comic strips, etc. No sep- 
arate features. Frances Rule, Fiction Ed. 
United News Service, 1700 17th St., New Orleans, La. Trade 


paper news and features. 60% percentage to correspondents. 

United Press Association, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. Spot 
news, features, regular sources. 

Universal Press Syndicate, Box 1240, Sarasota, Fla. Consid- 
ers 7 articles, cartoons, news pictures, comic strips. 20 to 
40% royalty. 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 724 5th Ave., New York. 
News agency covering business papers; inquire for staff vacan- 
percentage 60%-75%. M. S. Blu- 


cies. Outright purchase, 
menthal. 

Vanguard Features Syndicate, 7147 S. Cyril Ave., Chicago 
uvenile and household material from regular sources. ot 


interested in seeing material at this time. Kathleen Nichols. 

Walsh (Christy) Syndicate, 235 E. 45th St., New York. Sport 
features, staff-prepared, but open to suggestions or ideas. 

Waltan Features Syndicate, 551 5th Ave., New York. Feature 
articles, cartoons, poems, news features, columns, new photos, 
Sewn puzzles, comic strips. No further information avail- 
a’ 

Watkins Syndicate, Inc., 2738 Merwood Lane, peters, Pa. 
Serials, first and second rights; comic strips; 50- 


Wells Feature Syndicate, Hollywood Center Bldg., Hollywood, 


Calif. Will consider free-lance contributions of feature articles 
(specifically on Mexico); news features, columns, news photos, 
cartoons, comic strips, special articles on propaganda in 


Hollywood motion pictures. Outright purchase, rate depending 
on material. 


Western New: Union, 210 S. Desplaines St., Chicago. 
All material from regular sources. Not in the market. 


Wide World Photos, Inc., 229 W. 43rd St., New York. (Affili- 
= New York Times.) Needs photos. Outright purchase, 


Woehrle News Service, 153 Centre St., New York. News 
stories of New York local interest. Alexander J. Woehrle. 


Woman’s Page Copy, Piet, Ind. Home and mother fea- 
tures written by Florence R. Boys. No outside copy. 


World Color Printing Co., 420 De Soto Ave., St. Louis. Col- 
regular sources. 
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CONDUCTED BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


XXIX— THE COMMON 
DENOMINATORS OF FICTION 


Authorities on the technique of fiction frequently 
fling into the teeth of aspiring writers the discourag- 
ing assertion that all possible plots have been used 
over and over; that there are at most but a handful 
of such plots; thus, there is no possibility of achiev- 
ing originality except in treatment. 

They usually leave us wondering: What are these 
few basic plots? 

The nearest attempt to compile the basic plots is 
Polti’s “The Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations.’ Whether 
or not this compilation actually comprises all the 
dramatic situations, it is singularly barren of helpful- 
ness, and in any event a “situation” is not a plot. 

Viewed in the light of distinctions made clear in 
the preceding lesson, it becomes evident that when 
writers on technique refer to the limited number of 
possible plots, they really mean formulas and themes. 
As we demonstrated, each theme is capable of any 
number of possible plot demonstrations, and the 
same boy-meets-girl formula may be applied to widely 
differing themes. 

If we are going to undertake a compilation of plots, 
it becomes evident that we need some method of 
reducing them to their common denominator. 

This common denominator is the plot shorn of its 
characters and outward circumstances—in other words, 
the theme, or lesson it expresses. The two stories 
instanced in our last lesson—one dealing with an 
honest character who was rewarded for proving trust- 
worthy, the other with a dishonest character punished 
for his theft—had little in common so far as char- 
acters and incidents were concerned. Both, however, 
could be summarized in the same aphorism: ‘‘Hon- 
esty is the best policy.” 

This is their essence, their purpose, the lesson 
behind each story—in other words, the theme. 


Reasoning along this line, Lemual K. Author 
reached the conclusion that the task of classifying 
the fundamental plots would be greatly simplified if 
he reduced each plot outline to its theme. 

Lem advanced to himself several good reasons for 
compiling such a list of basic themes. For one thing, 
he wished to determine just how rigid is this frame- 
work within which a fiction writer must work. If 
there exist a definitely limited number of plots or 
themes, what are they? If certain themes have been 
used to excess, it may be the part of wisdom to avoid 
them—but in order to do so, one must know what 
they are. On the other hand, their extensive use may 
indicate that they possess the elements of popularity 
in exceptional degree, and it is useful for an author 
to know these elements of popularity. For another 
thing, Lem felt that it might prove stimulating to 
have before him a great many examples of the diver- 
sity which it is possible to attain in demonstrating the 
same basic themes. “If other writers have achieved 
originality while writing on well-worn themes, why 
can't I?” he reasoned. 


The purpose of Lem’s inquiry, briefly, was to ascer- 
tain the basic themes of fiction—the themes, if such 
exist, on which the great body of literature has been 
and continues to be founded. 

In approaching his classification, Lem began, in 
laborious fashion, by reducing a vast number of sto- 
ries, legends, plays, and narrative poems, to synopsis 
form, and extracting from each synopsis its essence 
or theme, as in the following illustrative example: 

THE Story: Pygmalion, a play by George Bernard 
Shaw. 

Synopsis: An ignorant London flower girl is se- 
lected by a professor of phonetics as the subject of an 
experiment. By three months’ intensive labor, he 
transforms her into a charming woman of the world, 
with poise and accent so perfect that he is able to 
exhibit her successfully in a London drawing-room. 
There is an incidental love story, in which the girl 
falls in love with the professor and he in turn awakens 
to the real worth and desirability of the charming 
woman he has created from a little creature of the 
gutter. 

THE THEME: To find the theme, Lem reduced the 
synopsis to its simplest expression. This might be 
variously phrased—and Lem sought to phrase it in 
as many ways as possible in order to be sure that 
he would recognize it in some other guise. Here are 
some of the ways of expressing it: A person of hum- 
ble origin becomes exalted. One whose real worth 
has been hidden under poverty and ignorance blos- 
soms into splendor when the opportunity is given. 
“All that glistens is not gold.’ True worth is not 
always apparent on the surface. A rough diamond 
needs only cutting and polishing to become a thing 
of value. “Many a heart of gold beats beneath a 
ragged coat.’ meek shall inherit the earth.” 
“The last shall be first.” 

The key word, Lem decided, which identifies all 
of these expressions of the same general thought, is 
Recognition. 

Continuing in the same vein, Lem reduced story 
after story, first to synopsis and then to theme. When- 
ever he found another story based on a theme already 
identified, he listed it under the same heading. Thus, 
he discovered in the poem Abou Ben Adhem, by 
Leigh Hunt, a brief story which was reducible to the 
same theme that he had isolated in Pygmalion. 

Gradually, his lists grew. Twelve main groups be- 
gan to appear. That is to say, twelve basic themes, 
according to his findings, have served as the nuclei 
for an outstanding volume of the world’s great litera- 
ture in the form of fiction, drama, and even poetry. 
A scattering of other themes have been used, but the 
twelve predominate so clearly as to leave no doubt. 
- Even among the twelve, however, there are decided 
favorites. If Lem should be called upon to define the 
master theme of all fiction, he would unhesitatingly 
respond, as the result of his investigation, that this 
master theme is “The law of consequence.” 

This may, of course, be expressed in various ways: 
“For every cause, there is a corresponding effect,” or 
to employ the language of a basic law of physics: 
“For every action, there is an equal and corresponding 
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reaction.” More popularly, “Whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap.” 

It is the mystical law of Karma, signifying that all 
actions bring their inevitable punishment or reward. 

So universally pervading is this theme that it might 
be said to constitute the theme of all fiction. But to 
employ it as the common denominator would be much 
the same as declaring that the number one is the 
common denominator of all numbers. It is too all- 
inclusive to be of great assistance in classifying. For- 
tunately, it is reducible to several less-inclusive themes. 
Thus, in one aspect it becomes, “The wages of sin is 
death,” and in a contrary aspect, “Blessings ever wait 
on virtuous deeds.” ‘ 

As his classification progressed, Lem discovered 
numerous instances in which it was somewhat diff- 
cult to determine what theme was involved. In many 
stories, the theme is clear-cut and recognizable; in 
others it is vague and nebulous, obscured by cross 
currents and subsidiary themes. A good deal of this 
confusion vanished when he hit upon the expedient 
of reducing each theme to a key word. 

The key word, for example, under which logically 
fall all themes expressing “The wages of sin is 
death” is Retribution. The key word for stories illus- 
trating the theme, “Blessings ever wait on virtuous 
deeds,” is Reward. The key word for the Pygmalion 
theme, as previously noted, is Recognition. In some 
cases, Lem discovered that this key word brought out 
distinctions between themes which on their surface 
had appeared identical. 


Lem does not claim that ail plots will fall into the 
twelve classifications. There are many other themes, 
a goodly proportion of which he ran across in his 
broad, but necessarily sketchy, survey of the world’s 
literature. However, for some reason, the twelve which 
he isolated appear to be the popular themes, the 
themes that authors have used from time immemorial, 
the themes upon which innumerable great books and 
plays and short-stories and even poems have been 
written. 

The reason for their popularity, it may be ven- 
tured, is that they represent fundamental beliefs con- 
cerning life and conduct, which have been handed 
down through the ages. Other beliefs are held, giving 
rise to occasional isolated stories, but they are less 
fundamental, less generally accepted, than these cate- 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books sup- 
plied; also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, ete. All subjects, all aengee. 
Send us your list of wants—no obligation. W 
report promptly. Lowest prices. 

(We also supply current books at publishers prices 


post paid) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. J New York City 


(We buy old books and magazines.) 


’ 
BIG DIME’S WORTH! 
Here’s something new for writers! 
Take your choice of any of these four new 
brochures by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT 
GENIE and ARTICLE WRITING MADE 
EASY—for a dime each! 
ie yy Formula for Radio or Stage Play 
ot 
2—The Article Writing Formula 
3—How To Syndicate What You Write 
4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 
Send stamps or coin. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 21, 541 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 
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gories under which a preponderant number of stories 
have fallen. 

The fact that, among the twelve, some are more 
popular than others seems to indicate that these few 
are more deeply fundamental to the beliefs and con- 
sciousness of mankind than others which appear less 
frequently. 

In many novels and stories, of course, several themes 
are involved—either separately or intertwined. In 
such cases, Lem classified the story under that which 
he construed to be its dominant theme. In some in- 
stances, he selected as the dominant theme a thread 
of story which another reader would perhaps regard 
as secondary. Some stories—usually because of their 
complexity—could not be classified at all. Lem found 
it impossible to classify Hervy Allan’s Anthony Ad- 
verse. It covered such a broad canvas, and involved 
so many phases of life that, aside from falling within 
the great common denominator of fiction (serving as 
a really outstanding demonstration of the law of 
consequence), it could hardly be reduced to a single 
theme. Several of its individual episodes and story 
threads, however, if isolated, could easily be reduced 
to tangible themes. 

In the next lesson and others to follow, the twelve 
basic themes of fiction, as discovered by the methods 
here outlined, will be presented, with illustrative ex- 
amples drawn from the world’s literature. 


Lem found it helpful and instructive to study fic- 
tional themes from this standpoint, and he believes it 
will prove similarly stimulating to other students— 
especially if they add some research of their own 
to the study. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 


1. Make a list of the themes which you would ex- 
pect to find among the basic twelve—that is—the 
twelve that have been most widely used in fiction 
and drama. Preserve this list for comparison with 
Lem Author's list, which will be presented in the 
next lesson. 

2. From memory and from your current reading, 
reduce as many stories as possible to their basic 
themes. Note particularly any two or more stories 
that can be reduced to the same statement—in other 
words, that seem to fall within the same classifica- 
tion. 

3. Look for stories which in some way demon- 
strate the “Master Theme’ as we have defined it— 
the law of consequence, the law which affirms that 
causes will produce inevitable results. Can you find 
any stories which do not, in final analysis, demon- 
strate this theme? 


(Next month: The Twelve Basic Themes) 


WANTED AT ONCE 


Short-shorts and miscellaneous material for 
syndication. Reading fee, 3 scripts for $1. 
Sales fee, 10%. Prompt service. 

EDNA MORTON 


6604 Ave. O Houston, Texas 


cme WRITE STORIES FOR PAY! 


Editors seek writers who can write their kind of copy. 
Learn the type you can write best—and sell! Send for 
professional writers FREE Market Test which shows the 
way to write for pay. Act now, while you haye this 
opportunity. No obligation. Mail postcard for test—FREE. 


Comfort Writer’s Service, Dept. 668, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mac Phillips of Ace Magazines, 7 West 44th St., 
New York, wants to hear from writers of sport stories 
who can deliver regularly in accordance with his im- 
mediate needs. 

New Detective (Fictioneers, Inc.), 210 E. 43rd St., 
New York, is wide open for shorts and novelettes 
(detective fiction), not over 12,000 words. Quick 
reading and one-half cent payment promised by Alden 
H. Norton, editor. 

Macfadden Publications, Chanin Bldg., New York, 
will no longer acknowledge receipt of manuscripts, 
according to recent information. Reports are promised 
within one month of receipt. 


Your Life, 354 Fourth Ave., New York, has a 
growing interest in personal experience articles, not 
more than 3,000 words, that carry with them sound, 
authentic solutions of personality, emotional and 
health problems. Dougles E. Lurton, editor, mentions 
such published articles as “I Cured Myself of Claus- 
trophobia,”” by Charles Hanson Towne; “I Was 
an Ugly Duckling,’ by Nina Wilcox Putnam; “I 
Finally Found Myself,” by Carveth Wells; “I’m Glad 
I'm an Introvert.” There is constant demand, too, for 
brief, stirring articles with a religious touch, but 
Editor Lurton does not care for sermons. Prospective 
contributors should study a few issues of the maga- 
zine to learn style. 


General Broadcasting Co., 1425 Dorchester, West, 
Montreal, Quebec, Phil Glanzer, production manager, 
is interested in receiving outlines of police cases in- 
volving the work of organized gangs who have com- 
mitted a series of crimes of major importance, and 
who have been apprehended by shrewd detective 
work. “We don’t want cases involving sex, narcotics, 
insanity, or just ordinary crimes such as murder for 
revenge,” writes Mr. Glanzer. Outline should sketch 
briefly in chronological order the proposed case, in- 
cluding names, dates, places, and present status of 
criminals, as well as an indication of police work in- 
volved. In case the submitted sketch is considered for 
a radio script, the writer will receive an order for a 
more complete resume of the case, for which he will 
be paid handsomely, inasmuch as the material is to 
be rewritten for broadcasting. Outlines should be sent 
direct to Mr. Glanzer. 


The Sandford Card Co., Dansville, N. Y., requests 
that it not be listed hereafter as a possible market for 
greeting card verses. “We buy very few of these,” 
states R. L. Sandford, ‘‘and we are in touch with a 
number of writers who can supply us with everything 
we need.” 

Ski Illustrated and Your Sport, 112 E. 19th St., 
New York, have been combined, and will hereafter 
appear in January, February, March, June, and De- 
cember. The magazine will continue as Sé& I/lus- 
trated, and will be edited by Al Nydin. 


Vocational Trends, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
is reported a closed market at the present time. 


The Home Desirable, 75 E. Wacker Drive., Chi- 
cago, seldom buys fillers, according to the editor, 
Louise M. Comstock, and then only when well illus- 
trated. 


Young America, 32 E. 57th St., New York, reports 
that all material, with the exception of fiction, is 
staff-written. Fiction should be of interest to youth 
of both sexes between the ages of 8 and 18. Back- 
ground and subject-matter should be broadly edu- 
cational—careers, adventure, sports, science, history, 
and everyday happenings that are interesting to juve- 
nile readers. No love interest, gangsters, bloodshed, 
robbery or allied subjects are acceptable. Strength of 
plot is an important essential. Favored length is 1200 
words. Payment is made on acceptance, at 2 cents a 
word, according to Winthrop Brubaker, editor. 

The Family Circle, 400 Madison Ave., New York, 
is now being edited by Robert R. Endicott. Harry 
Evans, vice president and former editor, will continue 
to direct editorial policies. Only a limited amount of 
material is bought. 

Contemporary Modes, Suite 304, RKO Bldg., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, Claire Weil, editor, has no 
budget for contributions. 

Live, 1947 Broadway, New York, is a new maga- 
zine, edited by Sinai Gershanek, covering the field of 
health, diet, hygiene, etc., but at present no payment 
is made for material. 

Blue Book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York, is 
paying an average of $50 each for real experience 
tales, told first person, dealing with adventure, mys- 
tery, sport, humor, war or business, with humor 
especially sought. Aside from “real experience’ sto- 
ries, the magazine uses mystery. and adventure short 
stories, novelettes, novels and serials in all lengths. 
Donald Kennicott is editor. 

Girls in the News (Bilbara Pub. Co.), 12 E. 42nd 
St., New York, has been discontinued. 


ARSUNA COURSE 
A Correspondence Course in the 
TECHNIQUE OF THE SHORT STORY FOR 
BEGINNERS 4y ALFRED MORANG 
Erskine Caldwell says of the Arsuna Course: 
a . could in no way be improved upon.”’ 
ARSUNA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
439 Camino del Monte Sol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


’ My new book. A com- 
WRITERS --- HERE $ HOW! plete course, $1.00 

IF—you are seeking aCRITICISM and SALES SERVICE. 

IF—you’d like all minor REVISIONS made on your MSS. 

IF—you desire PLOTS, need TYPING or Ghost Writing. 

IF—you wish a PERSONALIZED course in ANY TYPE 
OF WRITING. 

IF—you'll ev me the chance, I'll help you too. Low 
rates. a, arn. Writing classes in Chi- 
cago Loop ( 

MILDRED I. REID 
Author and Technicist 
213114¢ Ridge Blvd. vanston (Chicago), Ill. 


FREE! a COURSE 


COMMERCIAL WRITING 


Rush Manuscript, with return postage, for my 
course in Fiction Technique. Test the course for 
yourself—see what it can do for you. You must 
send MSS to receive the course. Assignment 
answers not compulsory. Folder sent FREE. 


Des Marais - Station E - Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SPECIAL MAY OFFER 


To Criticism Department and 
Sales Agency Clients 


Mention this advertisement in sending us 
your manuscripts with regular fees, during 
May, and you may have, FREE— 


If your order amounts to $2.00 or 
more, your choice of The Author Publisher 
Printer Complex, The Graduate Fictioneer, 
or How to Write Stories That Sell (all 
clothbound $1 books). 

If your order amounts to $5 or more, 
your choice of Writing Magazine Fiction, 
by Campbell, or The Verb Finder, by 
Badger and Rodale, both $2.50 books. 


Sales agency service is based on a reading 
fee of $1.25 for first 1000 words, then 35c 
a thousand; commission 10%, (minimum, 
$4). Criticism department service, with 
complete analysis, including marketing rec- 
ommendations, is $2.00 for first 1000 
words, then 50 cents a thousand; over 
10,000, 40 cents. Return postage should 
—- This offer positively expires May 


The Author & Journalist Service, 
P. O. Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


WRITERS! DON'T OVERLOOK 
PROFITS from SCREEN SALES 


Stories of many types are needed by produc- 
ers for the all-American market created by 
the War. 

I want originals, published novels, plays, 


that have screen value; also book-length mss. 
for both publication and filming. 


Send for my free booklet TODAY 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 


Suite 215 Dept. 7 
Established 1919 


PROMPT SERVICE PHONE TABOR 2701 


COLLEGE en¢ HIGH SCHOOL 
ETCHINGS 
INC HALF-TONES 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Service rte Publishers and Authors. 


THOUGHTFUL TYPING 


carefully and neatly typed on quailty 
Minor corrections made. 
35c per words; 30c per 1,000 if 
discount for book manuscripts. 


MANUTYPISTS 


1157 East 62nd Street 


aper, 
Mailed flat. 1H 
more than 10, 


Chicago 
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Public Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New York, 
Purcelle Peck, editor, is a non-profit professional 
magazine, unable to pay for material. 


“The Raven’s Roost” appears weekly in the Corpus 
Christi Chronicle, Texas, edited by Ralph Cheyney, 
curator of the Avalon Poetry Shrine, with Lucia 
Trent. The Avalon Poetry Shrine offers a $1 prize 
each month for the best poem. All poems should be 
addressed to Mr. Cheyney, Rte. 8, Box 83F, San An- 
tonio. Poets are invited to send autographed copies 
of their books for quotation and display to the Shrine, 
which is always open to visitors. 


Skyscraper Management, a monthly published by 
the National Association of Building Owners and 
Managers, 134 South La Salle St., Chicago, does not 
purchase articles, according to W. J. McLaughlin, 
editor. 


American Professional Pharmacist, 95 Nassau St., 
New York, John McDonnell, does not pay for con- 
tributions, as contributors are outstanding profes- 
sional pharmacists, leading hospital pharmacists, and 
other leaders of American pharmacy who contribute 
solely in the interest of advancing pharmacy. 


Kaleidograph, “A National Magazine of Poetry,” 
announces a change of address from 702 North Ver- 
non Street, Dallas, Texas, to 624 North Vernon 
Avenue. The editors state that they have not moved, 
but the change in numbers was necessitated by a re- 
platting of the streets in their vicinity. 

Crack-Shot Western, The Frank A. Munsey Co.., 
280 Broadway, New York, Mary Gnaedinger, editor, 
wants short Western fiction; action, adventure, man’s 
viewpoint, from 3000 to 18,000 words. Romance must 
be subordinated. One cent a word will be paid on 
acceptance. 

Cargo, Target, and Portal, juvenile magazines pub- 
listed by the Southern Methodist Publications, at 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn., and Picture Story Paper 
and Junior Weekly, published at 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will all be dropped with the September 
issues this year, and new papers will take their place. 


Who, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, is a new 
publication being brought out by the Gerard Publish- 
ing Co., bearing the sub-title, “The Magazine About 
People. * Payment of 3 cents a word, on acceptance, 
is promised for features, 2,000-4,000 words in length, 
giving three-dimensional treatment of the great and 
the near great of the day, in every field; their career, 
their background, their personality—based on first- 
hand knowledge; group articles, 2000-3500 words, on 
such subjects as rival leaders in some branch of the 
entertainment world; researchers in some field of med- 
icine or science; the wheelhorses in this, that, or the 
other enterprise who put the job over; shorts, 350-850 
words, for a department to be devoted to people who 
are not nationally known. This department will cover 
local lights who have worked out some worth-while 
plan of community betterment, or shown ingenuity in 
getting work, or developed a new business out of 
nothing—provided the plan can be adapted elsewhere, 
or is of unusual human interest; also, “town charac- 
ters,” and people with unique hobbies or jobs. Who 
will be strong on industry, medicine, science, and 
public affairs, as they affect John Q.; but exposition 
always stems from the people involved. Who takes in 
animals and brain children, too. Human documents 
are also in demand, as well as the type of humor that 
would fit in with material of the above type. 

Design For Living is announced for September pub- 
lication by Popular Science Publishing Co., 353 4th 
Ave., New York. It will feature articles on clothing, 
cosmetics, foods, interior decorating, and child care, 
in manner to appeal to young women between ages 

of 17 and 25. 
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Contributors of poetry to The Evening Star—The 
Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., should address con- 
tributions to “The Poetry Department,” rather than to 
Editor or R. M. Kauffmann, whose name was given in 
a recent listing of the Star’s poetry requirements. Mr. 
Kauffmann handles a great deal of poetry that comes 
to the newspaper, but not all of it. 

Western Woman, 1144 So. Grand Ave., Los An- 
geles, Calif., edited by Ruth Waterbury, formerly edi- 
tor of Photoplay, will appear in June. It will be dis- 
tributed over-the-counter by Certified Grocers of Cali- 
fornia, Ltd. 

Junior Programs, Inc., 37 W. 57th St., New York, 
is seeking three-act and one-act plays suitable for 
production by adults before junior audiences. The 
plays must have definite children’s appeal, but must 
not be of the fairy tale type. Plays stressing tolerance, 
the democratic concept, have the best chance of ac- 
ceptance. Royalty paid is between $5 and $10. Be- 
tween 50 and 100 performances of each successful 
play are given annually. Address plays to Saul Lan- 
court. 

Art News, recently acquired by The Art Founda- 
tion, 136 E. 57th St., New York, is a market for arti- 
cles on all phases of art, under 3000 words. Editor is 
Alfred M. Frankfurter. It is understood good rates 
are paid. 

Cosmopolitan, 959 8th Ave., New York, is depart- 
mentalizing its various lengths of fiction, with each 
section separated from the rest of the magazine with 
an individual “book jacket’ in colors. Book No. 1 
will contain short-shorts from 1000 to 2000 words; 
short stories, 5000-7000; novelettes, 10,000-20,000; 
articles of wide interest, to 4000 words, and episodes of 
serials running between 50,000 and 60,000 words. 
Book No. 2 will comprise a short novel; Book No. 
3 will be a non-fiction book digest, and Book No. 4 
will be a full book-length novel. Harry Payne Burton 
is editor of this top-price-paying monthly. 

Abner J. Sundell, formerly of the Double Action 
group, has joined Fox Publications, 247 Park Ave., 
New York, as editor of Swank, first issue of which 
-will shortly hit the stands. Writes Mr. Sundell to A. 
& J., “Swank will be a 25-cent seller with the same 
type of editorial content as Esquire. We are very defi- 
nitely in the market for stories, articles and features of 
the Esquire or New Yorker type, fast, smart and slight- 
ly racey. We will also be a good market for cartoonists, 
artists and artistic photographers. We are geared for 
fast reports; payment promptly on acceptance at rates 
by acceptance.” Mr. Sundell cautions, “Don’t let our 
first issue serve as a criterion of the type of writing 
we want.” 

Phil Glanzer, production manager, General Broad- 
casting Co., 1425 Dorchester St., W., Montreal, Que- 
bec, sends this last-minute request: ‘“We can also use 
30-minute dramatic scripts, preferably with a patriotic 
angle and tying in somewhat with Canada’s War Ef- 
fort. We'll consider any number of such scripts for 
immediate and future broadcast use, making payment 
at good rates on acceptance. We can also use 15- 
minute comedy scripts with Hebrew and Scotch dia- 
lects. Prompt reports are promised on all submissions.” 

The Inventor, 231 Jefferson Ave., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has been discontinued. 

Young People’s Weekly (David Cook Pub. Co.), 
Elgin, Ill., is no longer a market for editorials, ac- 
cording to a contributor. 

“Bright Mosaic’ column is again appearing in the 
West Los Angeles Independent, 11216 Santa Monica 
Blvd., West Los Angeles. Dio O’Donnol, editor, 
sends complimentary copies, and tries to report in two 
weeks. 

St. Nicholas, 105 W. 40th St., New York, has been 
temporarily discontinued. 
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THE OLDEST WRITER’S SERVICE 


Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cised, revised, typed, marketed. Juvenile work 
skillfully handled. 


Write for catalogue. 
Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve Franklin, Ohio 


YOU CAN PAY MORE, But -! 


can you get even as much SPECIFIC HELP? Your in- 
structor will have sold his own work to nearly a hundred 
publications from the book publishers and Esquire, 
through the pulps, his clients in some instances making 
higher markets. Outline your writing problems in a let- 
ter enclosing stamp, or submit short story and $1.00 for 
sales consideration reading. Detailed treatment charged 
for separately. 


RICHARD TOOKER, Writing Coach 
Box 148 (Express 741 E. Culver St.) Phoenix, Ariz. 


HOW and WHERE to SELL YOUR POEMS 
POEMS EDITORS BUY 
A Textbook of Verse Marketing 
One Poem, Well Sold, May Pay For The Book 
Many Times Over! 
Here are over 200 verse markets, with letters from editors 
stating what kind of verse they want and why, accompan- 
ied by actual examples from the pages of the magazines 


they edit. Price $3.50 


POEMS EDITORS BUY 


EDITH CHERRINGTON 
2130 Verde Street Pasadena, California 


FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
LITERARY AGENT 


SERIALS, SHORT STORIES, BOOKS 
(Representing Mazo de la Roche and other well- 
known writers) 


NO READING FEES 


LET AN 


EDITOR | 
HELP YOU! 


AVING market trouble? : 
Are sales falling off, 
or are you yet to make that ae 
first sale? If so, maybe you a 
need the professional counsel of a man who is an 
experienced magazine editor himself—as well as 
an author and playwright! 


David Arnold Balch, former editor of True Story, 
Success Magazine, the Dell Group and Health- 
keeping, is such a man. Trained in the editor's 
craft, he knows what other editors like—and want. 

Author of Elbert Hubbard’s biography and of 
Broadway stage plays produced by Wm. A. Brady 
and the Shuberts, he combines qualities of unique 
value to the Young Writer. Let him read and 
advise you on your manuscript. whether SHORT 
STORY, ARTICLE, BOOK or PLAY. 

Write for free illustrated folder that tells HOW 
An Editor Can Help You Sell Your MSS. 


DAVID ARNOLD BALCH 


Green Glade, Valley Cottage, New York 
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Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.’’ 

Careful typing, 30c per 1,000 words. Revision (rearrange- 
ment of ineffective phrasing; correction of grammati- 
cal errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctuation 
and unclimactic paragraphing), 30c per 1,000. Both, 60c. 
Special rates on book-lengths. Verse: typing, ‘2c per 

line; criticism, 2c. One carbon. 
AGNES C. HOLM 
1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


POETS: KALEIDOGRAPH POETRY BOOK 
*CONTEST closes May 31. Send 25c 
for magazine containing Official Entry Blank, 
1941 Prize Program, description of Help Your- 
self Handbooks ($1 each) listing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas, Texas 


ENVELOPES—MANUSCRIPT PAPER 


Preferred by writers and editors alike. Strongest 
brown craft envelopes avatlable to authors: to 
mail mss. flat, 25 outgoing and 25 return, $1; for 
scripts folded once, 35 outgoing and 35 return, $1; 
for scripts folded twice, 50 outgoing and 50 re- 
turn, $1. Double each quantity, $1.85. 
Typewriter ribbons, 50c, 3 for $1.15 (state make 
of typewriter). Carbon paper, 25 sheets, 40c, 50 
sheets, 65c. Hammermill Bond paper, 8% x 11, 
one ream (500 sheets) light weight, $1.25; one 
ream medium weight, $1.60. Postal scale, weighs 
up to 12 ounces, 55c. SPECIAL: 10% reduction 
on orders over $3. We pay postage and ship at 
once on receipt of order and remittance. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4922 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NAHMA 
Vacation School 


for 
Writers, Artists and Photographers 


AUGUST 10 to 23 


Enjoy an unique vacation in picturesque Nahma, 
an old-time lumber village at the top of Lake 
Michigan in the Hiawatha National Forest. Golf- 
ing, fishing, swimming, hiking and outdoor sports. 


COURSES: 
PHOTOGRAPH Y— 
Frank Scherschel, Wallace Kirkland, Dale 
Rooks, Ormal I. Sprungman and Marion 
Strahl. 
WRITING— 
Frederic Nelson Litten, Warren Beck, Frank 
Bunce, Arnold Mulder, Lester Dent, Don 
Bolt, and Peter DeVries. 
DRAMATICS— 
LeRoy Stahl, Joe Callaway and Barton Rees 
Pogue. 
PAINTING— 
Lester Bentley. 


Write to 


NAHMA VACATION SCHOOL 
Nahma, Michigan 
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“Washington Verse,” Tacoma News-Tribune, Ta- 
coma, Washington, is not a general verse market, 
writes Miss Ethelyn Miller Hartwich, editor. “The 
project here is very definitely an effort to build up 
good verse in our state, and I frequently exchange half 
a dozen letters with some writer who seems to “have 
something,’ in the effort to help him to better his 
technique. We try to establish a magazine standard. 
We do pay a dollar a poem—but the poem must come 
from a Washington resident.” 

The American Legion Magazine, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, reports to a contributor, “We don’t 
use personality stories. Right now we are loaded 
to the guards with material. We have no set rates. 
If we like a piece of copy we make an offer.’ Editor 
is Alexander Gardiner. 

Direction, Darien, Conn., is now being edited by 
Kenneth Burke. 

Comfort, Augusta, Maine, is still not a market for 
any sort of material. 

Strange Stories (Standard Magazines, Inc.) 10 East 
40th St., New York, has temporarily suspended pub- 
lication. 


The Angel (Red Circle) 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, is the latest addition to the detective story field. 
The lead novel will feature a character after whom 
the magazine is named. This will be on assignment 
and consequently a closed market. Each issue will 
contain, also, a half dozen short stories which will 
be bought in the open market. Robert O. Erisman, 
editor, reports that tricky plots are welcomed, and 
girl interest is preferred. Payment is on acceptance 
at 14 cent a word. 

Tab, (Hammond Periodicals), 1476 Broadway, 
New York, which was recently announced, will not 
appear until fall. No material for the magazine will 
be considered until further notice. 


Fantastic Adventures (Ziff-Davis), 608 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, will go monthly with the June issue. 
Material must be of purely fantastic nature. Nothing 
but fantasy and imagination works: no gadgets or 
science. 

Detective Fiction Weekly (Munsey), 280 Broad- 
way, New York, likes human heroes. Says Paul 
Johnson, editor, “Too many writers make their heroes 
too efficient and infallible.’ 


Photographic Trade News, 280 Madison Ave., New 
York. (This combines Photographic Retailing and 
American Camera Trade.) News publication of the 
photographic trade. Query editor before submitting 
material. Howard Shonting. 


Apparel Journal, 215 Fourth Ave., New York, is a 
new monthly using idea articles on retailing of wo- 
men’s outer garments, unusual retail promotion prac- 
tices; photos of windows and interior displays. S. L. 
Simon is editor. Payment is by arrangement. 


Institutional Finance and Purchasing, 617 No. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, is in the market for articles, 
1500-2000 words, on educational institutions, covering 
operative management, investments, finance, insur- 
ance, etc. Payment at good rates is assured by Harold 
G. Lawrence, managing editor. 

Aviation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, announces 
that Leslie E. Neville, formerly managing editor, is 
now editor, and Carl Norcross, formerly assistant 
editor, managing editor. Jay P. Auwerter is technical 
editor. 

Today and Tomorrow, recently launched monthly 
of the Tex-Harvey Publishing Co., 807 Brown Bldg., 
Austin, Texas, has ceased publication, owing to the 
— of the editor and manager, Mrs. Mamie Whit- 
taker. 


Short story, 


May, 1941 


CREATIVE WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 
OF COLORADO 


at Gunnison, Colorado 
July 14-24, 1941 


In the Vacation Land of Western Colorado 
Write Dr. Lois Borland, Director 
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popular article, juvenile writing, trade 
journal article, mystery story, active and histori- 
cal Western, novelette, novel. 


TWO POEMS CRITICIZED AND COR- 
RECTED FREE with each order for SLANT 
IT AND SELL IT, book of 17 chapters tell- 
ing exactly how to write and sell poetry. 
All the do’s and don't’s revealed. $1. Author 
sells hundreds of her own poems; is former 
editor of magazine. Bess Samuel Ayres, 305 
S. Willomet, Dallas, Texas. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


who are not selling what they write need expert re- 
vision of their scripts. Twenty years’ editorial expe- 
rience qualifies me to render that assistance. Agents 
welcome stories ‘‘doctored’’ by me. Editors and 
clients commend my work. Extremely moderate 
rates. Free report on one story if you mention The 
Author & Journalist. BOOKS edited and publica- 
tion arranged for. GHOST WRITING of stories, 
articles, books, or plays by arrangement. 


BEGINNING WRITERS 
find my help a guide towards eventual success. Iam 
helping others—I can help YOU! Remarkable testi- 
monials of benefit received. Very low rates for be- 
ginners only. Special six months’ training course de- 
signed to produce actual sales in secondary markets. 
Free criticism of one story. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


Literary Consultant 
Woilaston Massachusetts 


e ED BODIN e 


Ed Bodin, age 46, author, editor—and 
agent for past ten years, formerly with pub- 
lishers of Collier’s, American and Woman's 
Home Companion, sells to all markets, slick 
or pulp. He has three classifications of 
clients: Professional, Semi-Professional and 
Selected Apprentice. He averages more than 
100 sales a month. 

He sells no course. He is interested only in auth- 
ors who can sell—not those who want to learn how 
to write. His percentage of sales of manuscripts 
handled is the highest in the field. Your manuscript 
will be either submitted to editors, or returned to 
you with suggestions to revise or destroy—and with 
reasons why. Write before submitting, outlining 
your record or aspirations. 


105 West 40th St. New York City 


FREE - Inside Information 


Tells you where to sell 
fiction, radio scripts — 
what material trade pa- 
pers and syndicates want 
—how to win cash prize 
contests. This nationally 
recognized magazine has 
helped new and estab- 
lished writers for 20 years. 
For FREE Sample copy 
Address: Writers’ Markets 
and Methods Mag., Dept. 

5N. Hollywood, Calif. 


Advice From Such As: 
Ben Ames Williams 


Vicki Baum 
= John Steinbeck 
- Kathleen Norris 


LEARN TO WRITE 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


CHARLES CARSON, author of 
WRITING THE MAGAZINE AR- 
TICLE, has written a complete 
course based on his famous book as 
a text, which is offered at an amaz- 
ingly low price. Write for Particu- 
lars, or send $2.00 and get WRIT- 
ING THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE, 
Postpaid. 
WRITERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Dept. 12, 5158 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


x * * 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


x 


In the past three years I have sold some 
3000-3500 stories ... articles... serials 
. series. Now, I'm teaching it. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


x 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


W: CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn't they? We will give you intelligent 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, 
H. E. Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. 
Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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IF YOU REALLY 
WANT TO SELL 


send for x 44 page FREE booklet, ‘‘THE TRUTH 
LITER 


ABOUT RY ASSISTANCE.” My clients are 
represented in virtually all the magazines, ‘‘smooth- 
paper,” ‘‘quality,”’ and ‘‘pulp.’’ Established some 
17 years, I have developed perhaps more writers 
than anyone in my field—for my own work has ap- 
eared in leading magazines, and I am able to do 
or myself what I offer to do for others. (Own 
sales representatives in New York.) 


FREE TO YOU 

My little paper, ‘“‘D’ORSAYGRAM,” which I pub- 
lish from time to time, contains some 60,000 words 
of articles on writing, selling, plotting, etc. Copies 
of the last issue (November) still available, and 
sent gratis on request. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


102 Beaudette Bidg. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Manuscripts Typed 
To Suit the Most Exacting Editor. 


35c per 1,000 words. 
Book lengths 25c per 1,000; verse 1c a line. 


NELL DUNCAN 
1415 N. Holyoke Ave., Wichita, Kansas 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 22 YEARS 


We sell books, short stories, articles, verse, plays, 
scenarios, radio scripts. Editing, revision, criti- 
cism, ghost writing. Beginners welcomed. Spe- 
cialists in hard-to-sell manuscripts. Write for 
complete information regarding our resultful 


service. ANITA DIAMANT 


WRITERS WORKSHOP, Inc. 
570 Lexington Ave. at 51st, New York City 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Talent Scout Seeks New Writers 


Short stories, articles, books, plays wanted for 
leading markets. Small reading fee covers thor- 
ough study of your material by author and edi- 
tor of many years’ experience. If it is salable, 
it is sold, my ten per cent commission deducted, 
and the reading fee returned with the check. 
If it falls short of marketable quality, the read- 
ing fee covers a complete criticism, pointing 
out where the material is at fault and showing 
you clearly just what you must do to put it in 
acceptable shape. 


This is a practical service for practical writ- 
ers. I will go to any length to aid and encour- 
age ambitious workers. If you feel you can 
write—if you have written something you be- 
lieve should sell—send it along at once. I'll 
sell it, or show you to your own satisfaction 
what is wrong and how to make it right. 

Reading fee and return postage must accom- 
pany all manuscripts: Short stories, fifty cents 
per thousand words to 6000; three dollars to 
15,000; five dollars to 30,000; ten dollars for 
book lengths. Ask for folder, “Money For 
Your Manuscripts.” It’s free. And send that 
story in today! Address it to 


CHRISTOPHER CARR 


Literary Talent Scout 
3636 Chestuut St., Philadelphia, Pa. a 


The Author & Journalist 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Wings, a Quarterly of Verse, P. O. Box 332, Mill 
Valley, Calif., will pay $10 for the best four-line 
poem reaching its office before July 1, 1941; $5 for 
the second best; and will give five honorable men- 
— each accompanied by a $1 prize, to the next 
ive. 

Robert M. McBride & Co., 116 E. 16th St., New 
York, will award a prize of $1500, advance against 
royalties, for the best novel of the American scene, 
past or present, by a writer under 40 years of age. 
Deadline for entries is July 1, 1941. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, is offer- 
ing two fellowships at $1500 each, one for fiction 
and one for non-fiction, to promising writers who 
need financial assistance. This sum will be payable 
semi-annually, quarterly, or monthly, as the winner 
prefers. Of the amount, $500 will be considered an 
advance against royalties. Applications must be filed 
on or before September 15, 1941. Full information 
concerning these fellowships can be secured from the 
publishing house. 

In conjunction with the Catholic Poetry Society of 
America, the Fordham University Centennial Com- 
mittee is sponsoring a contest for the best ode com- 
memorating the Fordham Centenary, which is being 
celebrated this year. The competition is open to all 
poets, who must submit two typewritten copies of 
their poems to the Society at 386 4th Ave., New 
York, any time before August 1, 1941. Name of con- 
testant must be enclosed in a sealed envelope. Writer 
of the best poem will receive $100. 


Q. and A. Department 


For personal reply, accompany your inquiry with 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope. This depart- 
ment does not criticize manuscripts. Questions 
and replies below have been condensed. 


I can understand how it is easy for a reporter 
on the staff of a local newspaper to interview 
for business and general articles, aimed at na- 
tional magazines. His local connection gives 
him standing. But how can I, who have never 
sold anything for publication, expect important 
people to grant me interviews?—-Benjamin K. 
Roberts, Maine. 

The difficulty is mainly in the mind of Mr. Roberts. 
So long as he feels he is presumptuous in asking 
people for interviews, and goes about the task timidly, 
his success will be limited. He must acquire the pro- 
fessional philosophy of writers, which is, “We belong 
to a privileged class. Courtesy and cooperation are 
our due.” When a writer has this feeling, he finds 
that people he asks for interviews have it, too. 

The novice whose earnestness and intelligence im- 
press usually has little difficulty in getting sources to 
give him time. They want to help him; and they 
probably like the idea of possible publicity for them- 
selves. 

It isn’t necessary for the novice to misrepresent his 
status—but, beginning an interview, he shouldn't 
over-emphasize it. Let him say the article hasn’t been 
ordered, but he feels chances of acceptance are good. 
Then let him assume cooperation and start asking 
questions and taking notes. He’ll soon be in the thick 
of a successful interview. 

THE QUESTION MAN. 


FREE TO WRITERS 


Selling Your Column to the Editor 


helpful article put out by the BEN ARID RE- 
WRITE DESK, an addition to our present serv- 
ice, is sent free to writers who enclose stamp. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 


Box 4, Station D, 


Los Angeles, California 


May, 1941 


THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


(Personals) 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is four 
cents a word first insertion, three cents subsequent, cash 
with order; box number counts as five words. Literary 
critics and agents, correspondence schools, typists, and 
stationers, are not admitted to this column. All copy is 
subject to approval by the publishers, and readers are 
requested promptly to report any dissatisfaction with 
treatment accorded them by advertisers. 


ALASKA and CANADIAN COAST—can take three 
or four other writers two to eight weeks this 
summer on our forty-foot power cruise, s 
modest expense. Twelfth season in northern 
—- Plexer, 925 Halliburton Bldg., Los An- 
geles. 


SOUVENIR of Washington, » ostpaid. Wilsons, 


300 POETRY MARKETS, $1. Jeanette Nourland, 
125144 East Ave. 26, Los Angeles, Calif. 


$10 A WEEE writing poems. Full instructions and 
50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 


100 HINTS FOR BEGINNING WRITERS, by M. 
A. de Ford. Manuscript preparation, marketing, 
miscellaneous. Tested, concise, simple, inclusive. 
Sent postpaid. Mail name and address with $1 
(cash only) to Dept. A, Gene Publishing Co., 

2127 Union St., San Prancisco. 


THE SILVER STAR, 1607 Eye N. W., Was 
ton, D. C., wants poems off the beaten trac 
Prizes. 


SELF-HELP BOOKS, courses. Printing. Ralph 
nderhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR TYPEWRITER. 
Ten tested plans for dime (coin). Allard, 50 
Cottage St., Laconia, N. H. 


HAWAII, the Orient, Alaska—gold rush and lum- 
ber camps! The old Northwest. Your questions 
completely answered, quarter apiece. Linder, 
6028 Holmes, Kansas City, Mo. 


SELL JUVENILES. “Shortcuts,” dime, stamp. 
Brown, 1226 47th, San Francisco. 


2000 MARKETS FOR PHOTOS, HUNDREDS for 
articles, detailed needs, addresses, etc., in latest 
Th PHOTO-MAREETS, 136 pages, 50c post- 
paid. A. & J., Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


DISCOURAGED? ALMOST ANYONE WITH 
WRITING SKILL CAN EARN $1 to $10 DAILY 
writing short items. Successful selling secrets, 
markets, writer’s slant-chart, dime. Heide- 
man, New Ulm, Minn. 


“PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILL- 
ERS.” Facts, Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. 
Sane” Press, 192612-C Bonsallo, Los Angeles, 


“SO YOU WANT TO WRITE,” a book for the 
Novice, $1.00. “How to Write for Business Pub- 
lications,” $1.00. Magazine Mart, Roslyn, N. Y. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pases, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo-B3, Minneso 


WRITERS—Send for my booklet, “Fifty Attrac- 
tive Titles” for stories. Enclose eg gd 
stamped yen 4 and 10 cents (coin). Mrs. E. H. 
Perry, 405 C ridge Apts., Sixth and Paweett, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


BOGGED DOWN? Complete my partially devel- 
oped Short-Story and Short- plots. 
ing openings. Surprise endings. Three wrapped 
dimes. Four for one dollar. Satisfaction or 
money back. Te A. Reaves, 1348 Ingleside Ave., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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POETS! EARN MONEY ON POEMS “Returned” 

from Publishers. See many of your poems in 

rint! Send 50c, coin, for instructions. Foster 
ays, Waynesburg, Ky. 


WIN IN CONTESTS by spend less mon > 
send more entries. Yes, we furnish genuine 
tops and labels for all current contests at very 
low cost. Bush stamped return envelo od 
complete price-list. A. J. Eggleston, Milfo N.Y. 


MIMEOGRAPHING: 500 844 x 11 inch white 
—_— $2.25 prepaid. Wayne Denton, Ruleton, 
ans. 


EASIEST FIELDS TO CRASH! Complete, ana- 
lytical market information makes se easier 
—115 SHORT-SHORT Markets, 60 WESTERN 
or DETECTIVE, 155 JUVENILE—25c and 
stamp, ng Marketers, Box 134-J, 
Norwalk, Co 


“EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING,” by Dorothy 
Banker, tells how to write and market stories 
and articles. $1 postpaid. Saunders, Press, Dept. 
A, Claremont, Calif. 


TWENTY BACK NUMBERS of The Author & 
Journalist for $1! All different! (Our selection.) 
Pull of instructive material of permanent value 
to writers. Currency, stam check, money or- 
der. The Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa St., 
Denver, Colo. 


PLOT SCIENTIFIC 


By Wycliffe A. Hill, author of the famous 
PLOT GENIE SERIES. 


Was a $25.00 Plotting Course, wes a $3.00 Book 


Gartside, HOLL 
SERVICE, says: 
in its Field. Mr. ain and logically ex- 


all writers.’ 
ORDER YOURS TODAY OR WRITE FOR 


INFORMATION 
WRITERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 12, 5158 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles 


GET OUR FREE 
k REFERENCE 


BOOK and 
MAILING 
LIST CATALOG 


ry 4 a 


Gives counts and prices on g 
mailing lists of all cl of busi enter- 

rises the S. Wholesalers—Retailers— 
Man t ification and state. Also 
ee of selections of individuals such as 
professional men, auto owners, income lists, etc. 


Write today for your copy 


R.L. POLK&CO. 


Polk Bidg.— Detroit, Mich. 


; Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 


Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 
tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. 


\ 

qi 

¥ H. M. H. of Massachusetts, writes: ‘‘PLOT SCIEN- Ze 
TIFIC received and is now on my desk with about ; 
every other book on Plot ever written. Although I .% 
Siew a own several plot books which cost several times the 
price of PLOT SCIENTIFIC, I consider it the best of s 
the lot and believe it will be of inestimable value to 4 
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WHERE AND 
HOW 


1941 New All Through 1941 


THE STANDARD GUIDE TO 
LITERARY MARKETS 


Contains markets for short-stories in 
inconceivable variety, novels, novel- 
ettes, verse, anecdotes, photographs, 
plays, Little Theatre material, skits, 
cartoons, feature articles, fillers, 
drills, monologues, ‘‘confessions’’, 
Westerns, mysteries, cantatas, songs, 
greeting card verse, trade paper and 
house organ material, syndicate ma- 
terial, and every other salable kind of 
literary work. 


Four indexes make the writer's search 
short. There are two group indexes, 
and a complete alphabetical index. 
The topical index refers you to spe- 
cial markets, such as for business ar- 
ticles, character stories, household 
hints, pageants, recipes, etc., etc. 


But we can’t tell the whole story. 
Just get the book for yourself, and 
prove the whole matter with profits 
from writing henceforth FOR the edi- 
tors, and not AT them. 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


I enclose $3.50 for which please send me 
the 1941 New All Through edition of WHERE 
AND HOW TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS. 


(Signed) 


IMPORTANT BOOKS 
FOR WRITERS 


THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK 
Edited by A. S. Burack $3.50 


This book covers all phases of the craft of writing. 
A large section is devoted to instruction in writing 
fiction and non-fiction, verse, radio-drama, plays, 
juveniles, etc. Fifty-five chapters by prominent 
authors on their writing methods are included, as 
well as hundreds of new ideas on ways and means 
of gathering material. It contains a complete, up-to- 
date list of over 1000 markets and literary agents 
where you can sell your manuscripts. 


THE THIRTY-SIX DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 
By Georges Polti $2.00 


This is the original book on plotting; used by thou- 
sands of successful authors. It lists the fundamental 
dramatic material to be found in human experience, 
and shows that all modern plots are derived from 
these basic situations. 


STORY PLOTTING SIMPLIFIED 
By Eric Heath $2.00 


Writers of short stories, novels, stage—radio—and 
screen plays, will find in this book a truly feasible 
plan for achieving plot originality based upon funda- 
mental dramatic principles. It clarifies and inter- 
prets Polti’s ‘‘The Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations” 
and should prove an invaluable companion volume 
to that famous book. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE 
By Robert Hillyer $2.00 


A handbook on versification that has long been 
needed by poets and teachers. It treats not only the 
fundamental elements of verse—diction, imagery, the 
music of words, the various kinds of metre, basic 
metrical forms, and special ones like the sonnet, the 
ode, and French forms—but also the bases of criti- 
cism of verse. 


THE SEVEN PRINCIPLES OF POETRY 
By Anne Hamilton $2.50 


An analysis of the ‘‘inner’’ and ‘‘outer’’ elements of 
poetry with many illustrations from classical as well 
as modern poetry; valuable both for the beginner 
or advanced verse writer. 


SHORT STORY WRITING FOR PROFIT 
By Elliott Blackiston $2.00 


Precise, practical instruction in all phases of the 
short story, with valuable suggestions for beginners 
or more experienced authors. 


HOW TO REVISE YOUR OWN STORIES 
By Anne Hamilton $1.25 


With a series of pointed questions and answers, 
Anne Hamilton supplies a working method for self- 
analysis of a short story, and provides a formula for 
its effective revision—especially with a view toward 
increasing its salability. 


WRITING THE JUVENILE STORY 
By May Emery Hall $2.00 


“The twenty chapters of prot en | The Juvenile Story 
are crammed with help gear to today: subject 
matter, treatment and markets. The best book on 
the subject I have yet seen.’’—Boston Transcript. 


PREPARING THE MANUSCRIPT 
By Udia G. Olsen $1.00 


A guide for writers that clarifies the fundamental 
rules of manuscript preparation, with specific in- 
formation about typing the script: checking and cor- 
recting grammar, spelling, punctuation; indexing; 
proofreading, etc. 


TEACH YOURSELF TO WRITE 


By Elliott Blackiston $2.00 


A fresh approach to the problem of writing stories 
for publication. New techniques for making your 
talents produce salable stories. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM 
THE WRITER, Inc. 


Publishers 


8 Arlington St. Boston, Mass. 
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